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CHAPTER XVI. 
OUR UHLAN OUT-MANCEUVRED. 


** Come down, come down, my bonnie bird, 
And eat bread aff my hand ; 
Your cage shall be of wiry goud, 
Whar now it’s but the wand.” 


“You are the most provoking husband 
I ever met with,” says Queen Titania. 

We are climbing up the steep ascent 
which leads from the village of Elles- 
mere to the site of an ancient castle. 
The morning is full of a breezy sunshine, 
and the cool north-wester stirs here and 
there a grey ripple on the blue waters 
of the lake below. 

“T hope you have not had much 
experience in that direction,” I observe. 

“Very pretty. That is very nice 
indeed. We are improving, are we 
not?” she says, turning to Bell. 

Bell, who has a fine colour in her 
face from the light breeze and the brisk 
walking, puts her hand affectionately 
within her friend’s arm, and says, in 
gentle accents— 

“Tt is a shame to tease you so, you 
poor innocent little thing. But we will 
have our revenge. We will ask some- 
body else to protect you, my pet lamb!” 

“Lamb—hm! Not much of the 
lamb visible, but a good deal of the 
vinegar sauce,” says one of us, mindful 
of past favours. 
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It was a deadly quarrel. I think it 
had arisen out of Tita’s inability to dis- 
cover which way the wind was blowing ; 
but the origin of our sham-fights had 
seldom much to do with their subse- 
quent rise and progress. 

“T wish I had married you, Count 
von Rosen,” says my Lady, turning 
proudly and graciously to her com- 
panion on the right. 

‘Don’t alarm the poor man,” I say: 
and indeed the Lieutenant looked quite 
aghast. 

“* Madame,” he replied gravely, when 
he had recovered himself, “it is very kind 
of you to say so; and if you had made 
me the offer sooner, I should have 
accepted it with great pleasure. But 
would there have been any difference ? 
No, I think not—perhaps it would be 
the worse. It is merely that you are 
married ; and you make believe to chafe 
against the bonds. Now, I think you 
two would be very agreeable to each 
other if you were not married.” 

‘*¢ Ah, well,” said Tita, with an excel- 
lently constructed sigh ; “I suppose we 
must look on marriage as a trial, and 
bear it with meekness and patience. 
We shall have our reward elsewhere.” 

sell laughed, in a demure manner. 

That calm assumption of the virtues of 

meekness and patience was a little too 

much ; but what was the use of further 
H 
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fighting on a morning like this? We 
got the key of a small gate. We climbed 
up a winding path through trees that 
were rustling in the sunlight. We 
emerged upon a beautiful green lawn— 
a bowling-green, in fact, girt in by a low 
hedge, and overlooked by a fancy little 
building. But the great charm of this 
elevated site was the panorama around 
and beyond. Windy clouds of white 
and grey kept rolling up out of the west, 
throwing splashes of purple gloom on the 
bright landscape. The trees waved and 
rustled in the cool breeze—the sun- 
light kept chasing the shadows across 
the far meadows. And then down 
below us lay the waters of Ellesmere 
lake—here and there a deep, dark blue, 
under the warm green of the woods, 
and here and there being stirred into a 
shimmer of white by the wind that was 
sweeping across the sky. 

* And to-day we shall be in Chester, 
and to-morrow in Wales!” cried Bell, 
looking away up to the north, where the 
sky was pretty well heaped up with the 
flying masses of cloud. She looked so 
bright and joyous then, that one could 
almost have expected her to take flight 
herself, and disappear like a wild bird 
amid the shifting lights and glooms of 
the windy day. The Lieutenant, indeed, 
seemed continually regarding her in 
rather an anxious and embarrassed 
fashion. Was he afraid she might 
escape? Or was he merely longing to 
get an opportunity of plunging into 


that serious business he had spoken of 


the night before? Bell was all un- 
conscious. She put her hand within 
Tita’s arm, and walked away over the 
green lawn, which was warm in the 
sunshine. We heard them talking of 
a picnic on this lofty and lonely spot— 
sketching out tents, archery-grounds, 
and what not, and assigning a place to 
the band. Then there were rumours of 
the “ Haymakers,” of “Sir Roger de 
Coverley,” of the ‘Guaracha,” and I 
know not what other nonsense, coming 
towards us as the north-wester blew 
back to us fragments of their talk, until 
even the Lieutenant remarked that an 
old-fashioned country dance would look 


very pretty up here, on such a fine 
piece of green, and with all the blue 
and breezy extent of a great English 
landscape forming the circular walls of 
this magnificent ball-room. 

A proposal is an uncomfortable thing 
to carry about with one. Its weight is 
unconscionable, and on the merriest of 
days it will make a man down-hearted. 
To ask a woman to marry is about the 
most serious duty which a man has to 
perform in life, even as some would say 
that it is the most unnecessary: and 
those who settled the relations of the 
sexes, before or after the Flood, should 
receive the gratitude of all womankind 
for the ingenuity with which they shifted 
on to male shoulders this heavy and 
grievous burden. 

The Lieutenant walked down with 
us from the hill and through the little 
village to the inn as one distraught. 
He scarcely even spoke—and never to 
Bell. He regarded the getting out of 
the phaeton with a listless air. Castor 
and Pollux—whose affections he had 
stolen away from us through a whole 
series of sneaking kindnesses—whinnied 
to him in vain. When my Lady, who 
now assumed the responsibility of ap- 
portioning to us our seats, asked him 
to drive, he obeyed mechanically. 

Now Bell, as I have said, was un- 
conscious of the awful possibilities that 
hung over our adventures of that day ; 
and was in as merry a mood as you 
could desire to see. She sat beside the 
Lieutenant ; and scarcely had we gone 
gently along the narrow village street 
and out into the broader country road 
that leads northward, than she began to 
tell her companion of the manner in 
which Tita tyrannizes over our parish. 

“You would not think it, would 
you ?” she asked. 

“No,” said the Lieutenant, “ I should 
not think she was a very ferocious lady.” 

“Then you don’t know her,” says a 
voice from behind ; and Tita says “‘ Don’t 
begin again,” in an injured way, as if 
we were doing some sort of harm to the 
fine morning. 

“T can assure you,” said Bell, seri- 
ously, “that she rules the parish with a 
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rod of iron. She knows every farthing 
that every labourer makes in the week, 
and he catches it if he does not bring 
home a fair proportion to his wife. 
‘Well, Jackson,’ she says, going into a 
cottage on her way home from church, ‘I 
hear your master is going to give you four- 
teen shillings a week now.’ ‘Thank ye, 
ma’am,’ he says, for he knows quite well 
who secured him the additional shilling 
to his wages. ‘ But I want you to give 
me threepence out of it for the savings 
bank ; and your wife will gather up a 
sixpence a week until she gets enough 
for another pair of blankets for you, 
now the winter is coming on, you know.’ 
Well, the poor man dares not object. 
He gives up three-fourths of the shil- 
ling he had been secretly expecting to 
spend on beer, and does not say a word. 
The husbands in our parish have a bad 
time of it——” 

“One of them has, at least,” says 
that voice from behind. 

“And you should see how our Tita 
will confront a huge fellow who is 
half bemused with beer, and order him 
to be silent in her presence. ‘How 
dare you speak to your wife like that 
before me!’—and he is as quiet as a 
lamb. And sometimes the wives have 
a turn of it, too—not reproof, you 
know, but a look of surprise if they 
have not finished the sewing of the 
children’s frocks which Tita and I have 
cut out for them—or if they have gone 
into the alehouse with their husbands 
late on the Saturday night—or if they 
have missed being at church next 
morning. Then you should see the 
farmers’ boys playing pitch and toss in 
the road on the Sunday forenoons—how 
they scurry away like rabbits when they 
see her coming up from church—they 
fly behind stacks, or plunge through 
hedges—anything to get out of her 
way.” 

“ And I am not assisted, Count von 
Rosen, in any of these things,” says my 
Lady, “by a young lady who was once 
known to catch a small boy and shake 
him by the shoulders because he threw 
a stone at the clergyman as he passed.” 

“Then you do assist, Mademoiselle,” 


inquires the Lieutenant, “in this over- 
seeing of the parish ?” 

“Oh, I merely keep the books,” re- 
plied Bell. “I am the treasurer of the 
savings bank, and I call a fortnightly 
meeting to announce the purchase of 
various kinds of cotton and woollen 
stuffs, at wholesale prices, and to hear 
from the subscribers what they most 
need. Then we have the materials cut 
into patterns, we pay so much to the 
women for sewing, and then we sell the 
things when they are made, so that the 
people pay for everything they get, and 
yet get it far cheaper than they would 
at a shop, while we are not out of pocket 
by it.” 

Here a deep groan is heard from the 
hind seat of the phaeton. That beau- 
tiful fiction about the ways and means 
of our local charities has existed in our 
household for many a day. The scheme 
is admirable. There is no pauperization 
of the peasantry around. The theory is 
that Queen Tita and Bell merely come 
in to save the cost of distribution ; and 
that nothing is given away gratis except 
their charitable labour. It is a pretty 
theory. The folks round about us find 
it answer admirably. But somehow or 
other—whether from an error in Bell’s 
book-keeping, or whether from a sudden 
rise in the price of flannel, or some 
other recondite and esoteric cause—all 
I know is that the system demands an 
annual subvention from the head of the 
house. Of course, my Lady can ex- 
plain all that away. There is some 
temporary defect in the working out 
of the scheme; the self-supporting 
character of it remains easy of de- 
monstration. It may be so. But a 
good deal of bread—in the shape of 
cheques—has been thrown upon the 
waters in a certain district in England ; 
while the true author of the charity— 
the real dispenser of these good things— 
is not considered in the matter, and is 
privately regarded as a sort of grudging 
person, who does not understand the 
larger claims of humanity. 

At length we have our first glimpse of 
Wales. From Ellesmere to Overton 
the road gradually ascends, until, just 
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before you come to Overton, it skirts 
the edge of a high plateau, and all at 
once you are confronted by the sight of 
a great valley, through which a stream, 
brown as a Welsh rivulet ought to be, 
is slowly stealing. That narrow thread 
that twists through spacious woods and 
green meadows is the river Dee; far 
away beyond the valley that it waters, 
rise the blue masses of Cyrn-y-Brain and 
Cefn-y-Fedn, while to the south of the 
latter range lies the gap by which you 
enter the magic Vale of Llangollen. On 
this breezy morning there were white 
clouds blowing over the dusky peaks of 
the mountains, while ever and anon, 
from a blue rift overhead, a shimmer- 
ing line of silver would strike down, 
and cause the side of some distant hill 
to shine in pale brown, and grey, and 
gold. 

“ That is a very strange sight to me,” 
said the Lieutenant, as the horses stood 
in the road ; “all these great mountains, 
with, I think, no houses on them. That 
is the wild country into which the first 
inhabitants of this country fled when 
the German tribes swarmed over here— 
all that we have been taught at school ; 
but only think of the difficulty the 
Berlin boy—living with nothing but 
miles of flat sand around him—has to 
imagine a wild region like this, which 
gave shelter because no one could follow 
into its forests and rocks. And how 
are we to go? We cannot drive into 
these mountains.” 

“Oh, but there are very fine roads in 
Wales,” said Bell; ‘broad, smooth, 
well-made roads; and you can drive 
through the most beautiful scenery, if 
you wish.” 

However, it was arranged we should 
not attempt anything of the kind, which 
would take us too far out of our route 
to Scotland. It was resolved to let the 
horses have a rest in Chester the next 
day, while we should take a run down 
by rail to Llanrwst and Bettws-y-Coed, 
merely to give our Uhlan a notion of 
the difficulties he would have to en- 
counter in subduing this country, when 
the time came for that little expedition. 

So we bowled through the little 


village of Overton, and down the 
winding road which plunges into the 
beautiful valley we had been regarding 
from the height. We had not yet 
struck the Dee; but it seemed as 
though the ordinary road down in 
this plain was a private path through 
a magnificent estate. As far as we could 
see, a splendid avenue of elms stretched 
on in front of us; and while we drove 
through the cool shade, on either side 
lay a spacious extent of park, studded 
with grand old oaks. At length we 
came upon the stream, flowing brown 
and clear, down through picturesque 
and wooded banks; and then we got 
into open country again, and ran plea- 
santly up to Wrexham. 

Perhaps the Lieutenant would have 
liked to bait the horses in some 
tiny village near to this beautiful 
stream. We should all have gone out 
for a saunter along the banks ; and, in 
the pulling of wild flowers, or the 
taking of sketches, or some such idyllic 
employment, the party would in all like- 
lihood have got divided. It would 
have been a pleasant opportunity for 
him to ask this gentle English girl to 
be his wife—with the sweet influences 
of the holiday-time disposing her to 
consent, and with the quiet of this 
wooded valley ready to catch her smallest 
admission. Besides, who could tell what 
might happen after Bell had reached 
Chester? That was the next of the 
large towns which Arthur had agreed 
to make points of communication. I 
think the Lieutenant began at this time 
to look upon large towns as an abomina- 
tion, to curse telegraphs, and hate the 
penny post with a deadly hatred. 

But in place of any such quiet rest- 
ing-place, we had to put up Castor 
and Pollux in the brisk little town 
of Wrexham, which was even more 
than usually busy with its market- 
day. The Wynnstay Arms was full of 
farmers, seed-agents, implement makers, 
and what not, all roaring and talking to 
the last limit of their lungs—bustling 
about the place and calling for glasses 
of ale, or attacking huge joints of cold 
roast beef with an appetite which had 
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evidently not been educated on nothing. 
The streets were filled with the vendors of 
various wares ; the wives and daughters 
of the farmers, having come in from the 
country in the dog-cart or waggonette, 
were promenading along the pavement 
in the most gorgeous hues known to 
silken and muslin fabrics ; cattle were 
being driven through narrow thorough- 
fares ; and the sellers of fruit and of 
fish in the market-place alarming the 
air with their invitations. The only 
quiet corner, indeed, was the church- 
yard and the church, through which we 
wandered for a little while ; but young 
folks are not so foolish as to tell secrets 
in a building that has an echo. 

Was there no chance for our unfortu- 
nate Uhlan ? 
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“ Hurry—hurry on to Chester!” cried 
Bell, as we drove away from Wrexham, 
along the level northern road. 

A gloomy silence had overtaken the 
Lieutenant. He was now sitting be- 
hind with my Lady, and she was doing 
her best to entertain him—(there never 
was a woman who could make herself 
more agreeable to persons not of her 
own household)—while he sat almost 
mute, listening respectfully, and half 
suffering himself to be interested. 

Bell, on the other hand, was all de- 
light at the prospect of reaching the 
quaint old city that evening, and was 
busy with wild visions of our plunge 
into Wales on the morrow, while ever 
and anon she hummed snatches of the 
Lieutenant's Burgundy song." 


1 Count von Rosen, fearing that his English is not first-rate, begs me to say that his very 
excellent friend Mr. Charles Oberthiir, with whose name the public is a weil familiar, has 


been good enough to set this song to music. 


He thinks Mr. Oberthiir’s music better than 


that which the young Englishman used to sing at Bonn, and Bell thinks so too: but then her 


opinion always coincides. 
and the Lieutenant, to give the music here :— 


However, I am permitted, by the joint kindness of Mr. Oberthiir 


«BURGUNDY ROSE.” 


Allegro moderato. 





Music by CHaARLEs OBERTHUR. 
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“Please may I make a confession ?” 
she asked, at length in a low voice. 

** Why, yes.” 

I hoped, however, she was not going 
to follow the example of the Lieutenant, 
and contide to me that she meditated 
making a proposal. Although men 
dislike this duty, they have a preju- 
dice against seeing it undertaken by 
women. 

** All our journey has wanted but one 
thing,” said Bell. “ We have had every- 
thing that could be wished—bright 
weather, a comfortable way of travel- 
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ling, much amusement, plenty of fights— 
indeed, there was nothing wanting but 
one thing, and that was the sea. Now 
did you never try to look forit? Were you 
never anxious to see only a long thread 
of grey near the sky, and be quite sure 
that out there the woods stopped on the 
edge of a line of sand? I dared not tell 
Tita—for she would have thought me 
very ungrateful, but I may tell you, 
for you don’t seem to care about any- 
body’s opinions—but I used to get a 
little vexed with the constant meadows, 
rivers, farms, hills, woods, and all that 
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over and over again, and the sea not 
coming any nearer. Of course one had 
no right to complain, as I suppose it’s 
put down in the map, and can’t be 
altered ; but we seem to have been a 
long time coming across the country to 
reach the sea.” 

“Why, you wild sea-gull, do you 
think that was our only object? A 
long time reaching the sea !—Don’t 
imagine your anxiety was concealed. 
I saw you perpetually scanning the 
horizon, as if one level line were 
better than any other level line at 
such a distance. You began it on 
Richmond Hill, and would have us 
believe the waves of the Irish Chan- 
nel were breaking somewhere about 
Windsor.” 

“No—no!” pleaded Bell; 


“ don’t 
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think me ungrateful. I think we have 
been most fortunate in coming as we 
did ; and Count von Rosen must have 
seen every sort of English landscape— 
first the river-pictures about Richmond, 
then the wooded hills about Oxford- 
shire, then the plains of Berkshire, 
then the mere-country about Ellesmere 
—and now he is going into the moun- 
tains of Wales. But all the same we 
shall reach the sea to-morrow.” 

‘* What are you two fighting about ?” 
says Queen Titania, interposing. 

“ We are not fighting,” says Bell, in 
the meekest possible way ; “we are not 
husband and wife.” 

“T wish you were, 
coolly. 

“ Madame,” I observe at this point, 
“that is rather a dangerous jest to play 
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says the other, 
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with. It is now the second time you 
have made use of it this morning.” 

* And if I do repeat old jokes,” says 
Tita, with a certain calm audacity, “ it 
must be through the force of a continual 
example.” 

ss And such jests sometimes fix 
themselves in the mind until they 
develop and grow into a serious 
purpose.” 

“Does that mean that you would 
like to marry Bell? If it can be done 
legally and properly, I should not be 
sorry, 1 know. Can it be done, Count 
von Rosen? Shall we four go back to 
London with different partners? An 
exchange of husbands x 

Merciful Powers! what was the woman 
saying? She suddenly stopped, and an 
awful consternation fell on the whole 
four of us. That poor little mite of a 
creature had been taking no thought of 
her words, in her pursuit of this harm- 
less jest ; and somehow it had wandered 
into her brain that Bell and the Lieu- 
tenant were on the same footing as her- 
self and I. A more embarrassing slip 
of the tongue could not be conceived ; 
and for several dreadful seconds no one 
had the courage to speak, until Bell, 
wildly and incoherently—with her face 
and forehead glowing like a rose— 
asked whether there was a theatre in 
Chester. 

“ No,” cries my Lady, eagerly ; “don’t 
ask us to go to the theatre to-night, 
Bell ; let us go for a walk rather.” 

She positively did not know what she 
was saying. It was a wonder she did 
not propose we should go to the gardens 
of Cremorne, or up ina balloon. Her 
heart was filled with anguish and dis- 
may over the horrible blunder she had 
made ; and she began talking about 
Chester, in a series of disconnected 
sentences, in which the heartrending 
effort to appear calm and unconstrained 
was painfully obvious. Much as I have 
had to bear at the hands of that gentle 
little woman, I felt sorry for her then. 
I wondered what she and Bell would say 
to each other when they went off for a 
private confabulation at night. 

By the time that we drew near 


Chester, however, this unfortunate in- 
cident was pretty well forgotten ; and 
we were sufficiently tranquil to regard 
with interest the old city, which was 
now marked out in the twilight, by the 
yellow twinkling of the gas-lamps. 
People had come out for their evening 
stroll round the great wall which en- 
circles the town. Down in the level 
meadows by the side of the Dee, lads 
were still playing cricket. The twilight, 
indeed, was singularly clear ; and when 
we had driven into the town, and put 
up the phaeton at an enormous Gothic 
hotel which seemed to overawe the 
small old-fashioned houses in its neigh- 
bourhood, we too set out for a leisurely 
walk round the ancient ramparts. 

But here again the Lieutenant was 
disappointed. How could he talk pri- 
vately to Bell on this public promenade ? 
Lovers there were there, but all in 
solitary pairs. If Tita had only known 
that she and I were interfering with the 
happiness of our young folks, she would 
have thrown herself headlong into the 
moat rather than continue this unwill- 
ing persecution. As it was, she went 
peacefully along, watching the purple 
light of the evening fall over the 
great landscape around the city. The 
ruddy glow in the windows became 
more and more pronounced. There 
were voices of boys still heard down 
in the racecourse, but there was no 
more cricketing possible. In the still 
evening, a hush seemed to fall over 


the town ; and when we got round to- 


the weir on the river, the vague white 
masses of water that we could scarcely 
see, sent the sound of them roaring and 
tumbling, as it were, into a hollow 
chamber. Then we plunged once more 
into the streets. The shops were lit. 
The quaint galleries along the first floor 
of the houses, which are the special 
architectural glory of Chester, were 
duskily visible in the light of the 
lamps. And then we escaped into 
the yellow glare of the great dining- 
room of the Gothic hotel, and sat our- 
selves down for a comfortable evening. 
“Well,” I say to the Lieutenant, as 
we go into the smoking-room, when the 
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women have retired for the night, 
“have you asked Bell yet?” 

“No,” he answers, morosely. 

“Then you have escaped another 
day ?” 

“Tt was not my intention. I will 
ask her—whenever I get the chance— 
that I am resolved upon ; and if she 
says ‘No,’ why, it is my misfortune, 
that is all.” 

“T have told you she is certain to say 
‘ No.’ ” 

“Very well.” 

“ But I have a proposal to make.” 

“So have I,” says the Lieutenant, 
with a gloomy smile. 

“To-morrow you are going down to 
see a bit of Wales. Why spoil the day 
prematurely? Put it off until the even- 
ing, and then take your refusal like a 
man. Don’t do Wales an injustice.” 

“Why,” says the Lieutenant, peev- 
ishly, “ you think nothing is important 
but looking at a fine country and enjoy- 
ing yourself out of doors. I do not care 
what happens to a lot of mountains and 
rivers when this thing is for me far 
more important. When I can speak to 
Mademoiselle, I will do so; and I do 
not care if all Wales is put under water 
to-morrow . 

“After your refusal, the deluge. 
Well, it is a good thing to be pre- 
pared. But you need not talk in an 
injured tone, which reminds one oddly 
of Arthur.” 

You should have seen the stare on 
Von Rosen’s face. 

“It istrue. All you boys are alike 
when you fall in love—all unreason- 
able, discontented, perverse, and gene- 
rally objectionable. It was all very 
well for you to call attention to that 
unhappy young man’s conduct when 
you were in your proper senses; but 
now, if you go on as you are going, it 
will be the old story over again.” 

“Then you think I will persecute 
Mademoiselle, and be insolent to her 
and Wer friends?” 

“ Allin good time. Bell refuses you 
to-morrow. You are gloomy for a day. 
You ask yourself why she has done so. 
‘Then you come to us and beg for our 


interference. We tell you it is none of 
our business. You say we are preju- 
diced against you, and accuse us of for- 
warding Arthur's suit. Then you begin 
to look on him as your successful rival. 
You grow so furiously jealous 

Here the Uhlan broke into a tre- 
mendous laugh. 

“ My good friend, I have discovered a 
great secret,” he cried. ‘ Do you know 
who is jealous? You. You will oppose 
anyone who tries to take Mademoiselle 
away from you. And I—I will try— 
and I will do it.” 

From the greatest despondency he had 
leaped to a sort of wild and crazy hope of 
success. He smiled to himself, walked 
about the room, and talked in the most 
buoyant and friendly manner about the 
prospects of the morrow. He ‘ blew 
clouds of cigar-smoke about as if he were 
Neptune getting to the surface of the 
sea, and blowing back the sea-foam from 
about his face. And then, all at once, 
he sat down—we were the only occu- 
pants of the room—and said, in a hesi- 
tating way,— 

“Look here—do you think Madame 
could speak a word to her—if she does 
say ‘ No’?” 

“‘T thought it would come to that.” 

“You are—what do you call it ?— 
very unsympathetic.” 

“Unsympathetic! No; I have a 
great interest in both of you. But the 
whole story is so old, one has got familiar 
with its manifestations.” 

“It is a very old and common thing 
to be born, but it is a very important 
thing, and it only happens to you once.” 

“ And falling in love only happens to 
you once, I suppose ?” 

“Oh no, many times. I have very 
often been in love with this girl or the 
other girl, but never until this time 
serious. I never before asked anyone to 
marry me ; and surely this is serious— 
that I offer for her sake to give up my 
country, and my friends, and my profes- 
sion—everything. Surely that is serious 
enough.” 

And so it was. And I knew that if 
ever he got Bell to listen favourably to 
him, he would have little difficulty in 
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convincing her that he had never cared 
for anyone before, while she would easily 
assure him that she had always regarded 
Arthur only asafriend. For there are no 
lies so massive, audacious, and unblush- 
ing as those told by two young folks 
when they recount to each other the 
history of their previous love affairs. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
IN THE FAIRY GLEN, 
“O Queen, thou knowest I pray not for this : 

Oh set us down together in some place 
Where not a voice can break our heaven of bliss, 

Where nought but rocks and I can see her 

Jace 

Softening beneath the marvel of thy grace, 
Where not a foot our vanished steps can track, 
The golden age, the golden age come back!” 


Litre did our Bonny Bell reck of the 
plot that had been laid against her peace 
of mind. She was as joyous as a wild 
sea-bird when we drew near the sea. 
All the morning she had hurried us on ; 
and we were at the station some twenty 
minutes before the train started. Then 
she must needs sit on the northern side 
of the carriage, close in by the window ; 
and all at once, when there flashed before 
us along and level stretch of grey-green, 
she uttered a quick, low cry of gladness, 
as though the last wish of her life had 
been realized. 

Yet there was not much in this glimpse 
of the sea that we got as we ran slowly 
along the coast-line towards Conway. 
It was a quiet grey day, with here and 
there a patch of blue overhead. The 
sea was stirred only by aripple. Here 
and there it darkened into a breezy green, 
but for the most part it reflected the 
cold grey sky overhead. The shores 
were flat. The tide was up, and not a 
rock to be seen. One or two small boats 
were visible ; but no great full-rigged 
ship, with all her white sails swelling 
before the wind, swept onwards to the 
low horizon. But it was the sea—that 
was enough for this mad girl of ours. 
She had the window put down, and a 
cold odour of sea-weed flew through 
the carriage. If there was not much 
blue outside, there was plenty in the 


deep and lambent colour of her eyes, 
where pure joy and delight fought 
strangely with the half-saddening influ. 
ences produced by this first unexpected 
meeting with the sea. 

Turning abruptly away from the coast- 
line—with the grey walls of Conway 
Castle overlooking the long sweep of the 
estuary—we plunged down into the 
mountains. The dark masses of firs up 
among the rocks were deepening in 
gloom. There was an unearthly calm on 
the surface of the river, as if the reflec- 
tion of the boulders, and the birch- 
bushes, and the occasional cottages, lay 
waiting for the first stirring of the rain, 
Then, far away up the cleft of the valley, 
a grey mist came floating over the hills ; 
it melted whole mountains into a soft 
dull grey, it blotted out dark green forests 
and mighty masses of rock, until a pat- 
tering against the carriage windows told 
us that the rain had begun. 

“It is always so in Wales,” said my 
Lady, with a sigh. 

But when we got out at Bettws-y-Coed, 
you would not have fancied our spirits 
were grievously oppressed. Indeed, I 
remarked that we never enjoyed our- 
selves so much, whether in the phaeton 
or out of it, as when there was abundant 
rain about, the desperation of the circum- 
stances driving us into being recklessly 
merry. So we would not take the omni- 
bus that was carrying up to the Swallow 
Falls some half-dozen of those horrid 
creatures, the tourists. The deadly dis- 
like we bore to these unoffending people 
was remarkable. What right had they 
to be invading this wonderful valley? 
What right had they to leave Bayswater 
and occupy seats at the tables d’hdte of 
hotels? We saw them drive away with 
a secret pleasure. We hoped they would 
get wet, and swear never to return to 
Wales. We called them tourists, in 
short, which has become a term of 
opprobrium among Englishmen ; but we 
would have perished rather than admit 
for a moment that we too were tourists. 

It did not rain very much. There 
was a strong resinous odour in the air, 
from the spruce, the larch, the pines, 
and the breckans, as we got through 
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the wood, and ventured down the 
slippery paths which brought us in 
front of the Swallow Falls. There had 
been plenty of rain—and the foaming 
jets of water were darting among the 
rocks very much like the white glim- 
mer of the marten as he cuts about the 
eaves of a house in the twilight. The 
roar of the river filled the air, and 
joined in chorus the rustling of the 
trees in the wind. We could scarcely 
hear ourselves speak. It was not a 
time for confidences. We returned to 
Bettws. 

But the Lieutenant, driven wild by 
the impossibility of placing all his 
sorrows before Bell, eagerly assented to 
the proposal that we should go and see 
the Fairy Glen—a much more retired 
spot—after luncheon. The dexterity 
he displayed in hurrying over that 
meal was remarkable. It was rather a 
scramble—for a number of visitors were 
in the place; and the long table was 
pretty well filled up. But with a fine 
audacity our Uhlan constituted himself 
waiter for our party, and simply harried 
the hotel. If my Laily’s eyes only 
happened to wander towards a particular 
dish, it was before her in a twinkling. 
The Lieutenant alarmed many a young 
lady there by first begging her pardon 
and then reaching over her shoulder to 
carry off some huge plate; although 
he presently atoned for these misde- 
meanours by carving a couple of fowls 
for the use of the whole company. He 
also made the acquaintance of a gover- 
ness who was in charge of two tender 
little women of twelve and fourteen. 
He sat down by the governess; dis- 
covered that she had been at Bettws 
for some weeks; got from her some 
appalling statistics of the rain that had 
fallen ; then—for the maids were rather 
remiss—went and got her a bottle of 
ale, which he drew for her, and poured 
out and graciously handed to her. 
Bell was covertly laughing all the time : 
my Lady was amazed. 

“Now,” he said, turning in quite a 
matter-of-fact way to us, “ when do we 
start for this Fairy Glen?” 

“Pray don’t let us take you away 


from such charming companionship,” 
observed my Lady, with a smile. 

“Oh, she is a very intelligent person,” 
says the Lieutenant; “really a very 
intelligent person. But she makes a 
great mistake in preferring Schiller’s 
plays to Lessing’s for her pupils. I 
tried to convince her of that. She is 
going to the Rhine with those young 
ladies, later on in the year—to Konigs- 
winter. Would it not be a very nice 
thing for us all, when we leave the 
phaeton at your home, to go for a few 
weeks to Kénigswinter?” 

“We cannot all flirt with a pretty 
governess,” says Tita. 

“ Now that is too bad of you English 
ladies,” retorts the Lieutenant. ‘ You 
must always think, when a man talks 
to a girl, he wants to be in love wit! 
her. No—it is absurd. She is intell:- 
gent—a good talker—she knows very 
many things—and she is a stranger like 
myself ina hotel. Why should I not 
talk to her?” 

“You are quite right, Count vor 
Rosen,” says Bell. 

Of course he was quite right. He 
was always quite right! But wait a 
bit. 

We set off for the Fairy Glen. The 
rain had ceased ; but the broad and 
smooth roads were yellow with water ; 
large drops still fell from the trees, and 
the air was humid and warm. The 
Lieutenant lit a cigar about as big as a 
wooden leg; and Bell insisted on us 
two falling rather behind, because that 
she liked the scent of a cigar in the 
open air. 

We crossed the well-known Waterloo 
Bridge—built in the same year as that 
which chronicled the great battle—and 
we heard the Lieutenant relating to 
Tita how several of his relatives had 
been in the army which came up to help. 
us on that day. 

“ You know we had won before you 
came up,” said my Lady, stoutly. 

The Lieutenant laughed. 

*‘T am not sure about that,” he said ; 
“but you did what we could not have 
done—you held the whole French army 
by yourselves, and crippled it so that 
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our mere appearance on the battle-field 
was enough.” 

“TI think it was very mean of both 
of you,” said Bell, “to win a battle by 
mere force of numbers. If you had 
given Napoleon a chance P 

“Mademoiselle,” said Von Rosen, 
“the object of a campaign is to win 
battles—anyhow. You throw away the 
heroic elements of the old single com- 
batants when it is with armies that you 
fight ; and you take all advantages you 
can get. But who was the braver 
then—your small English army, or the 
big French one that lost the whole day 
without overwhelming their enemy, and 
waited until we came down to drive 
them back? That is a very good word— 
a very strong word — our zuriick- 
geworfen. It is a very good thing to 
see that word at the end of a sentence 
that talks of your enemies.” 

At length we got to the neighbour- 
hood of the Fairy Glen, and found 
ourselves in among the wet trees, with 
the roar of the stream reverberating 
through the woods. There were a great 
many paths in this pretty ravine. You 
can go close down to the water, and 
find still pools reflecting the silver- 
lichened rocks ; or you can clamber along 
the high banks through the birch and 
hazel and elm, and look down on the 
white waterfalls beneath you that wet 
the ferns and bushes about with their 
spray. Four people need not stay 
together. Perhaps it was because of an 
extraordinary change in the aspect of 
the day that Tita and I lost sight of 
the young folks. Indeed, we had sat 
down upon a great smooth boulder and 
were pensively enjoying the sweet scents 
around, and the plashing of the stream, 
when this strange thing occurred, so 
that we never remembered that our 
companions had gone. Suddenly into 
the gloomy grey day there leaped a wild 
glow of yellow fire; and far up the 
narrowing vista of the glen—where the 
rocks grew closer together—the sunlight 
smote down on the gleaming green of 
the underwood, until it shone and 
sparkled over the smooth pools. The 
light came nearer. There was still a 


sort of mist of dampness in the atmo- 
sphere—hanging about the woods, and 
dulling the rich colours of the glen; 
but as the sunlight came straggling 
down the rocky ravine, a dash of blue 
gleamed out overhead, and a rush of 
wind through the dripping green 
branches seemed to say that the wet 
was being swept off. the mountains and 
towards the sea. The Fairy Glen was 
now a blaze of transparent green and 
fine gold, with white diamonds of 
raindrops glittering on the ferns and 
moss and bushes. It grew warm, too, 
down in the hollow; and the sweet 
odours of the forest above—woodruff, 
and campion, and wild mint, and the 
decayed leaves of the great St. John’s 
wort—all stole out into the moist air. 

** Where have they gone ?” says Tita, 
almost sharply. 

‘*My dear,” I say to her, “‘ you were 
young yourself once. It’s a good time 
ago—but still——” 

“Bell never asked for letters this 
morning,” remarked my Lady, show- 
ing the direction her thoughts were 
taking. 

“No matter, Arthur will be meeting 
us directly. He is sure to come over 
to our route in his dogeart.” 

“ We must find them, and get back 
to Bettws-y-Coed,” is the only reply 
which is vouchsafed me. 

They were not far to seek. When 
we had clambered up the steep bank to 
the path overhead, Bell and the Lieu- 
tenant were standing in the road, silent. 
As soon as they saw us, they came 
slowly walking down. Neither spoke 
a word. Somehow, Bell managed to 
attach herself to Tita; and these two 
went on ahead. 

“You were right,” said the Lieutenant, 
in a low voice, very different from his 
ordinary light and careless fashion. 

“You have asked her, then ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ And she refused ?” 

“Yes.” 

“T thought she would.” 

“ Now,” he said, “I suppose I ought 
to go back to London.” 

“Why ?” 
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“Tt will not be pleasant for her—my 
being here. It will be very embarrass- 
ing to both of us.” 

“Nonsense. She will look on it as 
a joke.” 

I am afraid our Uhlan looked rather 
savage at this moment. 

“Don’t you see,” I observed to him 
seriously, “ that if you go away in this 
manner you will give the affair a tre- 
mendous importance, and make all sorts 
of explanations necessary? Why not 
school yourself to meeting her on ordi- 
nary terms; and take it that your 
question was a sort of preliminary sound- 
ing, as it were, without prejudice to 
either ?” 

“Then you think I should ask her 
again, at some future time?” he said 
eagerly. 

“T don’t think anything of the kind.” 

“Then why should I remain here?” 

“T hope you did not come with us 
merely for the purpose of proposing to 
Bell.” 

“No; that is true enough—but our 
relations are now all altered. I do not 
know what to do.” 

“Don’t do anything: meet her as if 
nothing of the kind had occurred. A 
sensible girl like her will think more 
highly of you in doing that than in 
doing some wild and mad thing, which 
will only have the effect of annoying 
her and yourself. Did she give you 
any reason ?” 

“T do not know,” said Von Rosen, 
disconsolately. “Iam not sure what I 
said. Perhaps I did not explain enough. 
Perhaps she thought me blunt, rude, 
coarse in asking her so suddenly. It 
was all a sort of fire for a minute or two 
—and then the cold water came—and 
that lasts.” 

The two women were now far ahead— 
surely they were walking fast that Bell 
might have an opportunity of confiding 
all her perplexities to her friend. 

“‘T suppose,” said Von Rosen, “ that 
I suffer for my own folly. I might have 
known. But for this day or two back, 
it has seemed so great a chance to me— 
of getting her to promise at least to 
think of it—and the prospect of having 


such a wife as that—it was all too much. 
Perhaps I have done the worst for my- 
self by the hurry; but was it not exeus- 
able in a man to be in a hurry to ask 
such a girl to be his wife? And there 
is no harm in knowing soon that all 
that was impossible.” 

Doubtless it was comforting to him 
to go on talking. I wondered what 
Bell was saying at this moment ; and 
whether a comparison of their respective 
views would throw some light on the 
subject. As for the Lieutenant, he 
seemed to regard Bell’s decision as final. 
If he had been a little older, he might 
not; but having just been plunged from 
the pinnacle of hope into an abyss of 
despair, he was too stunned to think of 
clambering up again by degrees. 

But even at this time all his thoughts 
were directed to the best means of 
making his presence as little of an em- 
barrassment to Bell as possible. 

“This evening will pass away very 
well,” he said, “for everybody will be 
talking at dinner, and we need not to 
address each other; but to-morrow—if 
you think this better that I remain with 
you—then you will drive the phaeton, 
and you will give Mademoiselle the 
front seat—for the whole day? Is it 
agreed ?” 

“Certainly. You must not think of 
leaving us at present. You see, if you 
went away we should have to send for 
Arthur.” 

A sort of flame blazed up into the 
face of the Lieutenant ; and he said, in 
a rapid and vehement way-— 

“This thing I will say to you—if 
Mademoiselle will not marry me—good. 
It is the right of every girl to have her 
choice. But if you allow her to marry 
that pitiful fellow, it will be a shame 
—and you will not forgive yourself, 
either Madame or you, in the years 
afterwards—that I am quite sure of!” 

“But what have we to do with Bell’s 
choice of a husband ?” 

“You talked just now of sending for 
him to join your party.” 

“Why, Bell isn’t bound to marry 
everyone who comes for a drive with us. 
Your own case is one in point.” 
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“But this is quite different. This 
wretched fellow thinks he has an old 
right to her, as being an old friend, and 
all that stupid nonsense; and I know 
that she has a strange idea that she 
owes to him——” 

The Lieutenant suddenly stopped. 

“No,” he said, “I will not tell you 
what she did tell to me this afternoon. 
But I think you know it all; and it 
will be very bad of you to make a sacri- 
fice of her by bringing him here——” 

“Tf you remain in the phaeton, we 
an’t.” 

“Then I will remain.” 

“Thank you. As Tita and I have 
to consider ourselves just a little bit— 
amid all this whirl of love-making and 
reckless generosity—I must say we 
prefer your society to that of Master 
Arthur.” 

“That is a very good compliment !” 
says Von Rosen, with an ungracious 
sneer—for who ever heard of a young 
man of twenty-six being just to a 
young man of twenty-two when both 
wanted to marry the same young lady? 

We overtook our companions. Bell 
and I walked on together to the hotel, 
and subsequently down to the station. 
An air of gloom seemed to hang over 
the heavy forests far up amid the grey 
rocks. The river had a mournful sound 
as it came rushing down between the 
mighty boulders. Bell scarcely uttered 
a word as we got into the carriage and 
slowly steamed away from the platform 

Whither had gone the joy of her 
face? She was once more approaching 
the sea. Under ordinary circumstances 
you would have seen an anticipatory 
light in her blue eyes, as if she already 
heard the long plash of the waves, and 
smelt the sea-weed. Now she sat in 
a corner of the carriage ; and when at 
last we came in view of the most 
beautiful sight that we had yet met on 
our journey, she sat and gazed at it 
with the eyes of one distraught. 

That was a rare and wild picture we 
saw when we got back to the sea. The 
heavy rain-clouds had sunk down until 
they formed a low dense wall of 
purple all along the line of the western 


horizon, between the sea and the sky, 
That heavy bar of cloud was almost 
black ; but just above it there was a 
calm fair stretch of lambent green, with 
here and there a torn shred of crimson 
cloud and one or two lines of sharp gold, 
lying parallel with the horizon. But 
away over in the east again were some 
windy masses of cloud that had caught 
a blush of red ; and these had sent a 
pale reflection down on the sea—a sort 
of salmon-colour that seemed the com- 
plement of the still gold-green overhead. 

The sunset touched faintly the low 
mountains about the mouth of the 
Dee. . A rose-red glimmer struck the 
glass of the window at which Bell sat; 
and then, as the train made a slight 
curve in the line running by the shore, 
the warm light entered and lit up her 
face with a rich and beautiful glow. 
The Lieutenant, hidden in the dusk of 
the opposite corner, was regarding her 
with wistful eyes. Perhaps he thought 
that now, more than ever, she looked 
like some celestial being far out of his 
reach, whom he had dared to hope 
would forsake her strange altitudes and 
share his life with him. Tita, saying 
nothing, was also gazing out of the 
window, and probably pondering on the 
unhappy climax that seemed to put an 
end to her friendly hopes. 

Darkness fell over the sea and the 
land. The great plain of water seemed 
to fade away into the gloom of the 
horizon; but here, close at hand, the 
pools on the shore oceasionally caught 
the last reflection of the sky, and flashed 
out a gleam of yellow fire. The wild 
intensity of the colours was almost 
painful to the eyes—the dark blue- 
green of the shore-plants and the sea- 
grass ; the gathering purple of the sea ; 
the black rocks on the sand; and 
then that sudden bewildering flash of 
gold where a pool had been left among 
the sea-weed. The mountains in the 
south had now disappeared ; and were 
doubtless—away in that mysterious 
darkness—wreathing themselves in the 
cold night-mists that were slowly rising 
from the woods and the valleys of the 
streams. 
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Such was our one and only glimpse 
of Wales; and the day that Bell had 
looked forward to with such eager 
delight had closed in silence and 
despair. 

When we got back to the hotel, a 
letter from Arthur was lying on the 
table. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE COLLAPSE. 


** Thy crowded ports, 
Where rising masts an endless prospect yield, 
With labour burn, and echo to the shouts 
Of hurried sailor, as he hearty waves 
His last adieu, and, loosening every sheet, 
Resigns the spreading vessel to the wind.” 


Tue following correspondence has been 
handed to us for publication :-— 
** CowLEy Hovse, TWICKENHAM, 
July —, 1871. 

“Mon cher Mamma,—Doctor Ash- 
burton dire me que je écris a vous dans 
Fransais je sais Fransais un pettit et ici 
est un letter a vous dans Fransais mon 
cher Mamma le pony est trai bien et je 
sui mon cher Mamma. 

“ Voter aimé fils, 
“Tou.” 


** CowLEy Hovse, TwWIcKRNHAM, 
July —, 1871. 

“My dear Papa,—Tom as written 
Mamma a letter in French and Doctor 
Ashburton says I must Begin to learn 
French too but Tom says it is very 
dificult and it takes a long time to write 
a Letter with the dixonary and he says 
my dear Papa that we must learn 
yerman Too but please may I learn 
German first and you will give my love 
to the German gentleman who gave us 
the poney he is very well my dear Papa 
and very fat and round and hard in the 
sides Harry French says if he goes on 
eeting like that he will burst but me 
and Tom only laughed at him and we 
rode him down to Stanes and back which 
is a long way and I only tumbbled off 
twice but once into the ditch for he 
wanted to eat the Grass and I Pooled 
at him and slipt over is head but I was 
not much Wet and I went to bed until 


Jane dryed all my close and no one 
new of it but her Pleese my dear papa 
how is Auntie Bell, and we send our 
love to her, and tomy dear mamma and 
I am your affexnate son, 

“ JACK. 


“P.S, All the monney you sent as 
gone away for oats and beans and hay. 
Pleese my dear Papa to send a good lot 
more.” 


s¢___ Inn, OAKHAM, Friday Afternoon. 


You will see I have slightly 
dep arted from the route I described in 
a telegram to Bell. Indeed, I find 
myself so untrammelled in driving this 
light dogcart, with a powerful little 
animal that never seems fatigued, that 
I can go anywhere without fearing there 
will not be accommodation for a pair of 
horses and a large party. I am sure 
you must often have been put to 
straits in securing rooms for so many at 
a small country inn. Probably you 
know the horse I have got—it is the 
cob that Major Quinet bought from 
Heathcote. I saw him by the merest 
accident when I returned from 
Worcester to London—told him what 
I meant to do—he offered me the cob 
with the greatest good-nature—and as I 
knew I should be safer with it than any- 
thing I could hire, I accepted. You 
will see I have come a good pace. I 
started on the Tuesday morning after I 
saw you at Worcester, and here I am at 
Oakham, rather over ninety miles. To- 
morrow I hope to be in Nottingham, 
about other thirty. Perhaps, if you 
will allow me, I may strike across 
country, by Huddersfield and Skipton, 
and pay you a visit at Kendal. I hope 
Bell is well, and that you are not 
having much rain. I have had the 
most delightful weather. 
“ Yours sincerely, 

** ARTHUR ASHBURTON.” 


“ 


” 


“Tt is a race,” said the Lieutenant, 
** who shall be at Carlisle first.” 

“Arthur will beat,” remarked Bell, 
looking to my Lady; and although 
nothing could have been more innocent 
than that observation, it seemed rather to 
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take Von Rosen down a bit. He turned 
to the window and looked out. 

“T think it was very foolish of 
Major Quinet to lend him that beautiful 
little bay cob to go on such an expedi- 
tion as that,” said Tita. “He will 
ruin it entirely. Fancy going thirty 
miles a day without giving the poor 
animal a day’s rest! Why should he 
be so anxious to overtake us? If we 
had particularly wanted him to accom- 
pany us, we should have asked him to 
do so.” 

“He does not propose to accompany 
you,” I say. “He is only coming to 
pay you a visit.” 

‘*T know what that means,” says my 
Lady, with a tiny shrug ; “ something 
like the arrival of a mother-in-law, with 
a carriageful of luggage.” 

“My dear,” I say to her, “ why 
should you speak scornfully of the 
amiable and excellent lady who is 
responsible for your bringing up ?” 

“ T was not speaking of my mamma,” 
says Tita, “but of the abstract mother- 
in-law.” 

“ A man never objects to an abstract 
mother-in-law. Now, your mamma— 
although she is not to be considered 
as a mother-in-law x 

“My mamma never visits me but at 
my own request,” says my Lady, with 
something of loftiness in her manner ; 
“and I am sorry she makes her visits 
so short, for when she is in the house, 
I am treated with some show of atten- 
tion and respect.” 

“ Well,” I say to her, “if a mother- 
in-law can do no better than encourage 
hypocrisy But I bear no malice. I 
will take some sugar, if you please.” 

‘And as for Arthur,” continues 
Tita, turning to Pell, “what must I say 
to him ?” 

“Only that we shall be pleased to 
see him, I suppose,” is the reply. 

The Lieutenant stares out into the 
streets of Chester, as though he did 
not hear. 

“We cannot ask him to go with 
us—it would look too absurd—a dog- 
cart trotting after us all the way.” 

“He might be in front,” says Bell, 


“if the cob is so good a little animal as 
he says.” 

“ T wonder how Major Quinet could 
have been so stupid !” says Tita, with a 
sort of suppressed vexation. 

The reader may remember that a few 
days ago Major Quinet was a white-souled 
angel of a man, to whom my Lady had 
given one of those formal specifications of 
character which she has always at hand 
when anyone is attacked. Well, one 
of the party humbly recalls that cir- 
cumstance. He asks in what way 
Major Quinet has changed within the 
past two days. Tita looks up, with 
that sort of quick, triumphant glance 
which tells beforehand that she has a 
reply ready, and says— 

“Tf Major Quinet has committed a 
fault, it is one of generosity. That is 
an error not common among men— 
especially men who have horses, and 
who would rather see their own wives 
walk through the mud to the station 
than let their horses get wet.” 

“ Bell, what is good for you, when 
you're sat upon ?” 

“ Patience,” says Bell: and then we 
go out into the old and grey streets of 
Chester. 

It was curious to notice now the de- 
meanour of our hapless Lieutenant to- 
wards Bell. He had had a whole night 
to think over his position ; and in the 
morning he seemed to have for the first 
time fully realized the hopelessness of 
his case. He spoke of it—before the 
women came down—in a grave, matter- 
of-fact way, not making any protestation 
of suffering, but calmly accepting it as 
a matter for regret. One could easily 
see, however, that a good deal of genuine 
feeling lay behind these brief words. 

Then, when Bell came down, he 
showed her a vast amount of studied 
respect ; but spoke to her of one or two 
ordinary matters in a careless tone, as if 
to assure everybody that nothing parti- 
cular had happened. The girl herself 
was not equal to any such effort of ami- 
able hypocrisy. She was very timid. 
She agreed with him in a hurried way 
whenever he made the most insignificant 
statement, and showed herself obtrusively 
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anxious to take his side when my Lady, 
for example, doubted the efficacy of 
carbolic soap. The Lieutenant had no 
great interest in carbolic soap — had 
never seen it, indeed, until that morn- 
ing; but Bell was so anxious to be kind 
to him, that she defended the compound 
as if she had been the inventor and 
patentee of it. 

“Tt is very awkward for me,” said 
the Lieutenant, as we were strolling 
through the quaint thoroughfare—Bell 
and my Lady leading the way along the 
piazzas formed on the first floor of the 
houses ; “it is very awkward for me to 
be always meeting her, and more espe- 
cially in a room. And she seems to 
think that she has done me some wrong. 
That is not so. That is quite a mistake. 
It is a misfortune—that is all ; and the 
fault is mine that I did not understand 
sooner. Yet I wish we were again in 
the phaeton. Then there is great life— 
motion—something to do and think 
about. I cannot bear this doing of 
nothing.” 

Well, if the Lieutenant’s restlessness 
was to be appeased by hard work, he 
was likely to have enough of it that day ; 
for we were shortly to take the horses 
and phaeton across the estuary of the 
Mersey, by one of the Birkenhead ferries ; 
and anyone who has engaged in that 
pleasing operation knows the excitement 
of it. Von Rosen chafed against the 
placid monotony of the Chester streets. 
The passages under the porticoes are 
found to be rather narrow of a forenoon, 
when acrowd of women and girls have 
come out to look at the shops, and when 
the only alternative to waiting one’s 
turn and getting along is to descend 
ignominiously into the thoroughfare 
below. Now, no stranger who comes to 
Chester would think of walking along 
an ordinary pavement, so long as he can 
pace through those quaint old galleries 
that are built on the roofs of the ground- 
row of shops and cellars. The Lieu- 
tenant hung aimlessly about—just as 
you may see a husband lounging and 
staring in Regent-street, while his wife 
is examining with a deadly interest 
the milliners’ and jewellers’ windows. 
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Bell bought presents for the boys. 
My Lady purchased photographs. In 
fact, we conducted ourselves like the 
honest Briton abroad, who buys a lot of 
useless articles in every town he comes 
to, chiefly because he has nothing else 
to do, and may as well seize that oppor- 
tunity of talking to the natives. 

Then our bonny bays were put into 
the phaeton, and, with a great sense of 
freedom shining on the face of our 
Uhlan, we started once more for the 
north. Bell was sitting beside me. That 
had been part of the arrangement. But 
why was she so pensive? Why this 
profession of tenderness and an extreme 
interest and kindness? I had done her 
no injury. 

“Bell,” I say to her, “have you left 
all your wildness behind you—buried 
down at the foot of Box Hill, or calmly 
interred under a block of stone up on 
Mickleham Downs. Where be your 
gibes now ? your gambols ? your songs ? 
your flashes of merriment, that were 
wont to set my Lady frowning at you 
as if you were an incorrigible Tom-boy ? 
Come, now, touching that ballad of the 
Bailiff's Daughter—the guitar has not 
been out for a long time——” 

A small gloved hand was gently and 
furtively laid on my arm. There was 
to be no singing. 

“T think,” said Bell, aloud, “ that 
this is a very pretty piece of country to 
lie between two such big towns as 
Chester and Liverpool.” 

The remark was not very profound, 
but it was accurate, and it served its 
purpose of pushing away finally that 
suggestion about the guitar. We were 
now driving up the long neck of land 
lying between the parallel estuaries of the 
Dee and the Mersey. About Backford, 
and on by Great Sutton and Childer 
Thornton to Eastham, the drive was 
pleasant enough—the windy day and 
passing clouds giving motion and variety 
to the undulating pasture-land and the 
level fields of the farms. But as we 
drove carelessly through the green land- 
scape, all of a sudden we saw before us 
a great forest of masts—grey streaks in 
the midst of the horizon—and behind 
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them a cloud of smoke arising from an 
immense stretch of houses. We dis- 
covered, toe, the line of the Mersey ; 
and by and by we could see its banks 
widening, until the boats in the bed of 
the stream could be vaguely made out 
in the distance. 

“Shall we remain in Liverpool this 
evening?” asks Bell. 

“ As you please.” 

Bell had been more eager than any of 
us to hurry on our passage to the north, 
that we should have abundant leisure 
in the Lake country. But a young lady 
who finds herself in an embarrassing 
position may imagine that the best 
refuge she can have in the evening is 
the theatre. 

“Pray don’t,” says Tita. “ We shall 
be at Liverpool presently, and it would 
be a great pity to throw away a day, 
when we shall want all the spare time 
we can get when we reach Kendal.” 

Kendal! It was the town at which 
Arthur was to meet us. But of course 
my Lady had her way. Since Von 
Rosen chose to sit mute, the decision 
rested with her; and so the driver, 
being of an equabie disposition, and valu- 
ing the peace of mind of the party far 
above the respect that ought to have 
been shown to Liverpool, meekly took 
his orders and sent the horses on. 

But it was a long way to Liverpool, de- 
spite Tita’s assurances. The appearances 
of the landscape were deceitful. The 
smoke on the other side of the river 
seemed to indicate that the city was 
close at hand; but we continued to 
roll along the level road without appa- 
rently coming one whit nearer Birken- 
head. We crossed Bromborough Pool. 
We went by Primrose Hill. We drove 
past the grounds apparently surrounding 
some mansion, only to find the level 
road still stretching on before us. Then 
there were a few cottages. Houses of 
an unmistakably civic look began to 
appear. Suburban villas with gardens 
walled in with brick studded the road- 
side. Factories glimmered grey in the 
distance. An odour of coal-smoke was 

perceptible in the air; and finally, with 
a doleful satisfaction, we had the wheels 


of the phaeton rattling over a grimy 
street, and we knew we were in Birken- 
head. 

There was some excuse for the Lieu- 
tenant losing his temper—even if he 
had not been in rather a gioomy mood, 
to begin with. The arrangements for 
the transference of carriage-horses across 
the Mersey are of a nebulous descrip- 
tion. When we drove down the narrow 
passage to Tranmere Ferry, the only 
official we could secure was a hulking 
lout of a fellow of decidedly hang-dog 
aspect. Von Rosen asked him, civilly 
enough, if there was anyone about who 
could take the horses out, and super- 
intend the placing of them and the 
phaeton in the ferry. There was no 
such person. Our friend in moleskin 
hinted in a surly fashion, that the Lieu- 
tenant might do it for himself. But he 
would help, he said; and therewith he 
growled something about being paid for 
his trouble. I began to fear for the 
safety of that man. The river is deep 
just close by. 

Bell and Tita had to be got out, and 
tickets taken for the party and for the 
horses and phaeton. When I returned, 
the Lieutenant, with rather a firm-set 
mouth, was himself taking the horses 
out, while the loafer in moleskin stood 
at some little distance, scowling and 
muttering scornful observations at the 
same time. 

“Ha! have you got the tickets?” 
said our Uhlan. “That is very good. 
We shall do by ourselves. Can you get 
out the nose-bags, that we shall pacify 
them on going across? I have told this 
fellow—if he comes near to the horses— 
if he speaks one more word to me—he 
will be in the river the next moment; 
and that is quite sure as I am alive.” 

But there was no one who could keep 
the horses quiet like Bell. When they 
were taken down the little pier, she 
walked by their heads, and spoke to 
them, and stroked their noses ; and then 
she swiftly got on board the steamer to 
receive them. The Lieutenant took 
hold of Pollux. The animal had been 
quiet enough, even with the steamer 
blowing and puffing in front of him, but 
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when he found his hoofs striking on the 
board between the pier and the steamer, 
he threw up his head, and strove to 
back. The Lieutenant held on by both 
hands. The horse went back another 
step. It was a perilous moment, for 
there is no railing to the board which 
forms the gangway to those ferry- 
steamers, and if the animal had gone to 
one side or the other, he and Von Rosen 
would have been in the water together. 
But with a “Hi! hoop!” and a little 
touch of a whip from behind, the horse 
sprang forward, and was in the boat be- 
fore he knew. And there was Bell at 
his head, talking in an endearing fashion 
to him as the Lieutenant pulled the 
strap of the nose-bag up ; and one horse 
was safe. 

There was less to do with Castor; 
that prudent animal, with his eyes 
staring wildly around, feeling his way 
gingerly on the sounding board, but not 
pausing all the same. Then he too had 
his nose-bag to comfort him; and 
when the steamer uttered a yell of a 
whistle through its steam-pipe, the two 
horses only started and knocked their 
hoofs about on the deck—for they were 
very well employed, and Bell was stand- 
ing in front of their heads, talking to 
them and pacifying them. 

Then we steamed slowly out into the 
broad estuary. A strong wind was 
blowing up channel, and the yellow- 
brown waves were splashing about, 
with here and there a bold dash of blue 
on them from the gusty sky overhead. 
Far away down the Mersey the shipping 
seemed to be like a cloud along the two 
shores ; and out on the wide surface of 
the river were large vessels being tugged 
about, and mighty steamers coming up 
to the Liverpool piers. When one of 
these bore down upon us so closely 
that she seemed to overlook our little 
boat, the two horses forgot their corn 
and flung their heads about a bit ; but 
the Lieutenant had a firm grip of them, 
and they were eventually quieted. 

He had by this time recovered from 
his fit of wrath. Indeed, he laughed 
heartily over the matter, and said— 

“T am afraid I did give that 


lounging fellow a great fright. He 
does not understand German, I sup- 
pose ; but the sound of what I said to 
him had a great effect upon him—I can 
assure you of that. He retreated from 
me hastily. It was some time before 
he could make out what had happened 
to him ; and then he did not return to 
the phaeton.” 

The horses bore the landing on the 
other side very well; and, with but an 
occasional tremulous start, permitted 
themselves to be put-to on the quay, 
amid the roar and confusion of arriving 
and departing steamers. We were 
greatly helped in this matter by an 
amiable policeman, who will some day, 
I hope, become Colonel and Superin- 
tendent of the Metropolitan Force. 

Werther, amid all this turmoil, was 
beginning to forget his sorrows. We 
had a busy time of it. He and Bell 
had been so occupied with the horses 
in getting them over that they had 
talked almost frankly to each other; 
and now there occurred some con- 
tinuation of the excitement in the 
difficulties that beset us. For, after we 
had driven into the crowded streets, we 
found that the large hotels in Liverpool 
have no mews attached to them ; and in 
our endeavours to secure in one place 
entertainment for both man and beast, 
some considerable portion of our time 
was consumed. At length we found 
stabling in Hatton Garden ; and then 
we were thrown on the wide world of 
Liverpool to look after our own sus- 
tenance, 

** Mademoiselle,” said the Lieutenant 
—rather avoiding the direct look of her 
eyes, however—‘ if you would prefer to 
wait, and go to a theatre to-night P 

“ Oh no, thank you,” said Bell, quite 
hurriedly—as if she were anxious not 
to have her own wishes consulted ; “I 
would much rather go on as far as we 
can to-day.” 

The Lieutenant said nothing—how 
could he? He was but six-and-twenty, 
or thereabouts, and had not yet dis- 
covered a key to the Rosamond’s maze 
of a woman’s wishes. 

So we went to a restaurant fronting a 
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dull square, and dined. We were the 
only guests. Perhaps it was luncheon ; 
perhaps it was dinner—we had pretty 
well forgotten the difference by this 
time, and were satisfied if we could get 
something to eat, anywhere, thrice a day. 

But it was only too apparent that the 
pleasant relations with which we had 
started had been seriously altered. 
There was a distressing politeness pre- 
vailing throughout this repast, and Bell 
had so far forgotten her ancient ways 
as to become quite timid and nervously 
formal in her talk. As for my Lady, 
she forgot to say sharp things. Indeed, 
she never does care for a good brisk 
quarrel, unless there are people present 
ready to enjoy the spectacle. Fighting 
for the mere sake of fighting is a 
blunder ; but fighting in the presence 
of a circle of noble dames and knights 
becomes a courtly tournament. All 
our old amusements were departing— 
we were like four people met in a 
London drawing-room ; and, of course, 
we had not bargained for this sort of 
thing on setting out. It had all arisen 
from Bell's excessive tenderness of heart. 
She had possessed herself with some 
wild idea that she had cruelly wronged 
our Lieutenant. She strove to make 
up for this imaginary injury by a show 
of courtesy and kindness that was 
embarrassing to the whole of us. The 
fact is, the girl had never been trained 
in the accomplishments of city life. 
She regarded a proposal of marriage as 
something of consequence. There was 
a defect, too, about her pulsation : her 
heart—that ought to have gone regularly 
through the multiplication table in the 
course of its beating, and never changed 
from twice one to twelve times twelve— 
made frantic plunges here and there, 
and slurred over whole columns of 
figures in order to send an anxious and 
tender flush up to her forehead and 
face. A girl who was so little mistress 
of herself, that—on a winter’s evening, 
when we happened to talk of the sum- 
mer-time and of half-forgotten walks 
near Ambleside and Coniston—tears 
might suddenly be seen to well up 
in her blue eyes, was scarcely fit to 
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take her place in a modern drawing- 
room. At this present moment her 
anxiety, and a sort of odd self- 
accusation, were really spoiling our 
holiday : but we did not bear her much 
malice. 

It was on this evening that we were 
destined to make our first acquaintance 
with the alarming method of making 
roads which prevails between Liverpool 
and Preston. It is hard to say by what 
process of fiendish ingenuity these 
petrified sweetbreads have been placed 
so as to occasion the greatest possible 
trouble to horses’ hoofs, wheels, and 
human ears; and it is just as hard to 
say why such roads—although they may 
wear long in the neighbourhood of a 
city inviting constant traffic—should 
be continued out into country districts 
where a cart is met with about once in 
every five miles. These roads do not 
conduce to talking. One thinks of the 
unfortunate horses, and of the effect on 
springs and wheels. Especially in the 
quiet of a summer evening, the frightful 
rumbling over the wedged-in stones 
seems strangely discordant. And yet 
when one gets clear of the suburban 
slums and the smoke of Liverpool, a 
very respectable appearance of real 
country life becomes visible. When you 
get out to Walton Nurseries and on 
towards Aintree Station and Maghull, 
the landscape looks fairly green, and 
the grass is of a nature to support 
animal life. There is nothing very 
striking in the scenery, itis true. Even 
the consciousness that away beyond the 
flats on the left the sea is washing over 
the great sandbanks and on to the level 
shore, does not help much ; for who can 
pretend to hear the whispering of the 
far-off tide amid the monotonous rattling 
over these abominable Lancashire stones? 
We kept our teeth well shut, and went on. 
We crossed the small river of Alt. We 
whisked through Maghull village. The 
twilight was gathering fast as we got on 
to Aughton, and in the dusk—lit up 
by the yellow stars of the street lamps— 
we drove into Ormskirk. The sun had 
gone down red in the west: we were 
again assured as to the morrow. 
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But what was the good of another 
bright morning to this melancholy 
Uhlan? Misfortune seemed to have 
marked us for its own. We drove into 
the yard of what was apparently the 
biggest inn in the place; and while 
the women were sent into the inn, the 
Lieutenant and I happened to remain a 
little while to look after the horses. 
Imagine our astonishment, therefore 
(after the animals had been taken out 
and our luggage uncarted), to find there 
was no accommodation for us inside the 
building. 

“Confounded house!” growled the 
Lieutenant, in German ; “thou hast be- 
trayed me!” 

So there was nothing for it but to 
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regarded us with a frightened stare. 
In vain we invited them to speak. 
At length another woman—little less 
alarmed than the others, apparently— 
made her appearance, and signified that 
we might, if we chose, go into a small 
parlour smelling consumedly of gin and 
coarse tobacco. After all, we found the 
place was not so bad as it looked. 
Another chamber was prepared for us. 
Our luggage was brought round. Ham 
and beer were provided for our final 
meal, with some tea in a shaky tea-pot. 
There was nothing romantic in this 
dingy hostelry, or in this dingy little 
town ; but were we not about to reach 
a more favoured country—the beautiful 
and enchanted land of which Bell had 


leave the phaeton where it was, and 
issue forth in quest of a house in which 
to hide our heads. It was an odd place 
when we found it. A group of women 


been dreaming so long !— 


“ Kennst du es wohl? Dahin, dahin, 
Mécht’ ich mit dir, O mein Geliebter, ziehn !” 


[Note by Queen Titania.—I confess that I cannot understand these young people. On 
our way from the Fairy Glen back to Bettws-y-Coed, Bell told me something of what had 
occurred ; but I really could not get from her any proper reason for her having acted so. She 
was much distressed, of course. I forbore to press her lest we should have a scene, and I 
would not hurt the girl’s feelings for the world, for she is as dear to me as one of my own 
children. But she could give no explanation. If she had said that Count von Rosen had 
been too precipitate, I could have understood it. She said she had known him a very 
short time; and that she could not judge of a proposition coming so unexpectedly ; and 
that she could not consent to his leaving his country and his profession for her sake. These 
are only such objections as every girl uses when she really means that she does not wish to 
marry. 1 asked her why. She had no objection to urge against Lieutenant von Rosen personally 
—as how could she ?—for he is a most gentlemanly young man, with abilities and accomplish- 
ments considerably above the average. Perhaps, living down in the country for the greater 
part of the year, Iam not competent to judge; but I think at least he compares very favourably 
with the gentlemen whom I am inp the habit of seeing. I asked her if she meant to marry 
Arthur. She would not answer. She said something about his being an old friend—as if that 
had anything in the world to do with it. At first I thought that she had merely said No for the 
pleasure of accepting afterwards ; and I knew that in that case the Lieutenant, who is a shrewd 
young man, and has plenty of courage, would soon make another trial. But I was amazed to 
find so much of seriousness in her decision ; and yet she will not say that she means to marry 
Arthur. Perhaps she is waiting to have an explanation with him first. In that case, I fear 
Count von Rosen’s chances are but very small indeed; for 1 know how Arthur has wantonly 
traded on Bell’s great generosity before. Perhaps I may be mistaken ; but she would not admit 
that her decision could be altered. I must say it is most unfortunate. Just as we were getting 
on so nicely and enjoying ourselves so much—and just as we were getting near to the Lake- 
country that Bell so much delights in—everything is spoiled by this unhappy event, for which 
Bell can give no adequate reason whatever. It is a great pity that one who shall be nameless— 
but who looks pretty fairly after his own comfort—did not absolutely forbid Arthur to come 
vexing us in this way by driving over to our route. If Dr. Ashburton had had any proper 
control over the boy, he would have kept him to his studies in the Temple instead of allowing 
him to risk the breaking of his neck by driving wildly about the country in a dogcart.] 


To be continued. 





ASYLUMS FOR DRUNKARDS. 


BY D. DALRYMPLE, M.P. 


In the August number of this Magazine 
for the year 1870, a lively and able 
article on the “ Rational Treatment of 
Drunkards” attracted much attention. 
We know that the late author of that 
paper was indebted for his information 
to the investigation and evidence of 
others, and though he put the materials 
furnished into a very useful and attrac- 
tive form, it lacked the reality of per- 
sonal observations. While, however, 
we possess the advantages of recent 
direct inspection and close observation 
of these institutions in America, our 
article must suffer from the loss of 
novelty and freshness which our pre- 
decessor enjoyed. 

The importance of the question “What 
is to be done with our drunkards?” is 
growing by year and by month into 
graver and yet graver importance ; and 
those who two or three sessions ago 
treated legislation on this subject as 
impossible, or at best as an amiable but 
weak enthusiasm, have come to see that 
it must be dealt with, and that Great 
Britain cannot longer endure the re- 
proach of being at once one of the most 
intemperate of nations, and one of the 
least active to mitigate the evil. 

If any excuse were needed for bringing 
this topic up again in the midst of the 
fierce strife between Teetotaller and 
Licensed Victualler, between Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson and Mr. Bass, it will be found in 
the fact that it belongs to neither party. 
Whether the prohibition of liquor traffic, 
or its regulation, will ultimately prevail, 
is not present to the minds of the pro- 
moters of Reformatories for Inebriates ; 
they believe, nay, they know, that in 
either event there will be plenty for 
them to do; and while Greek and Trojan 


contend for mastery, there lies a helpless 
mass of habitual drunkards full before 
them, and in abundance of instances 
imploring that aid which as yet is 
nowhere to be found. 

We desire in this paper to show what 
the work now carried on in America is 
worth, what is being achieved, how it is 
effected, and what can be done when 
rulers rise to a proper sense of their 
duties, and when the action of philan- 
thropic societies passes into State hands 
and receives public recognition. 

There are at this time in America 
nine “public” recognized institutions 
for the treatment of habitual drunkards. 
There is only one in Canada. The word 
“public” is applied to those only which 
have received charters, or are incorpo- 
rated, or receive subventions from their 
respective States. 

No private establishments, or lunatic 
asylums which receive inebriates, are 
included in this survey. Eight of these 
nine were visited and closely inspected ; 
the ninth, lying at the great distance 
of San Francisco, was omitted. These 
institutions are scattered over a tract of 
country stretching from Quebec to Chi- 
cago, from Boston to Baltimore, and 
present, as may well be supposed, various 
and marked differences. 

It would be unprofitable, perhaps 
impossible, to give each visit in all its 
details, and we prefer to group them 
into— 

1. Those mainly destined for the 
higher classes, and for the upper half of 
the middle ones (for there are these dis- 
tinctions even in America). 

2. Those which receive the lower 
half of the middle and the artisan 
classes, 
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3. Those to which patients are sent 
who are committed by judicial action 
instead of being sent to a gaol. 

The first will be best represented by 
Binghampton, in the State of New 
York, and by Media, in that of Pennsyl- 
vania; the second by the Washige- 
tonian Homes of Boston and Chicago ; 
the last by Ward’s Island, in New York, 
and Shore Sound, for King’s County. 

From all these we personally obtained 
the fullest information; neither failures 
were concealed, nor success paraded ; 
while much valuable testimony was ob- 
tained from the patients themselves in 
tlie Reformatories. We have many a 
time had occasion to analyse reports 
and check lists of results, and the wisdom 
of large deductions is familiar to us; but 
never have we met gentlemen less dis- 
posed to overrate their own valuable 
work, or the products of it: the dispo- 
sition was in the contrary direction. 
We took several occasions to test these 
statements by the judgment of those 
living among the very classes who fur- 
nish the patients to these institutions, 
by the often hostile criticisms of those 
whose interests were assailed or thought 
to be so, and by the statements of those 
who had been inmates, once or oftener, 
in one or more establishments, as well 
as of former superintendents and mana- 
gers. Therefore, the results which will 
be now placed before the public may be 
regarded as moderate, fair, and reliable. 

Binghampton and Media are both 
admirably placed, and adapted to their 
purposes ; Boston and Chicago, to our 
judgment, very much the reverse, though, 
as will be seen later, there are contingent 
advantages connected with particular 
classes of inmates. 

Ward’s Island is a Government esta- 
blishment, and placed, as its name im- 
plies, on an island, devoted entirely to 
reformatory and industrial objects, and 
inaccessible to the general public without 
a special order or pass. 

At the time of our visit to Binghamp- 
ton there were eighty patients, all there, 
we believe, without exception, either 
voluntarily or at the instance of their 
friends. There were then no committed 
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patients. The comfort, order, and har- 
mony that pervaded the place were re- 
markable, while the readiness with 
which the somewhat stringent regula- 
tions were obeyed was not less so. 

Prayers, morning and evening, are 
read by the chaplain ; hymns admirably 
sung, music played, and the choir con- 
ducted by patients. The meals were 
taken in common, and varied in no 
respect from those in all the hotels of 
America. There was an admirable 
library, billiards, smoking-rooms, and 
all the comforts of a club, while each 
individual’s room was for the time being 
his own, and decorated according to his 
taste or fancy. The most remarkable 
feature was the absence of all appear- 
ance of being patients, while the 
readiness with which they all com- 
bined to help each other was admir- 
able. One of the rules is, “ that no 
one goes beyond the grounds, which 
are very extensive, till he has by eight 
weeks’ sojourn and obedience shown to 
the superintendent his power to restrain 
his appetite for drink,” and then he 
has leave for certain days and hours. 
If he comes back, as is sometimes the 
case, having broken his promise and got 
liquor, his leave is stopped; and if he 
goes out in violation of this restriction, 
he is dismissed. We witnessed a touch- 
ing instance of the influence brought to 
bear by one patient on another. 

We heard one say, “Come along ; we 
have got our leave to go to the town 
to-day: let us be away.” The other re- 
plied, “I wish to go; but I doubt 
whether I can keep out of bar if I do.” 
“ Well,” was the answer, “‘ we will not 
go to town, but we will be off into the 
woods, and be back to dinner ;” and 
they were. 

During our stay the Literary Club 
held its weekly meeting, and presented 
a very remarkable scene. The president 
was a distinguishe! Southern officer, 
who at the battle of Bull’s Run com- 
manded a battery that kept the North- 
ern hosts in check for hours: he dis- 
coursed of the institution, and what it 
had done for himself and others, in the 
somewhat florid style of American 
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oratory, but which was good evidence 
of the calibre of his intellect, and how 
greatly its preservation was to be desired. 
Another told us how he had “ gradu- 
ated in drink in every country in the 
world :” how British beer and gin, the 
French absinthe and eau de vie, Chi- 
nese samshoo, Mexican palque, &c., 
had been swallowed wholesale by him 
in their respective countries. He also 
had fought in the tented field, and had 
passed through the bloody war that 
ended with the murder of Maximilian. 

Of such materials as these were the in- 
mates composed, and it may be well 
imagined that reason and argument 
would go far to rule such men ; but we 
had to ask them the question, How far 
do you who go beyond the grounds, and 
down to the town, refrain from drink? 
Their answer was, Many break down, 
and there are the recurring paroxysms 
of internal craving for drink, against 
which all arguments, all entreaties are 
futile, and the most solemn promise as 
the idle wind. It is for such as these 
that the talented and cautious superin- 
tendent, Dr. Dodge, asks for the power 
to turn the key upon them. Such de- 
tentions need not be long: each recur- 
ring paroxysm will be shorter and less 
intense, while medicine and diet will 
aid in curtailing it. No such power, 
however, exists at Binghampton, 
except for committed cases; and if 
a patient breaks out, the only resource 
is his dismissal. Here let us remark 
that not one single superintendent, even 
those who regard the “parole” system 
as the best, but asks for the power to 
lock his patient’s door. 

As at Binghampton, so at Media, near 
Philadelphia, the patients belong to the 
upper and better middle classes. Like 
Binghampton, it is charmingly situated, 
and has for its superintendent one of 
the most instructed, experienced, and 
cautious of those physicians who have 
turned their attention to this subject in 
America. Dr. Parrish, while giving 
the parole system every credit, declares 
his desire to be able to prevent the 
going out of bounds of those who are 
driven by the recurring craving for 
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drink to break their most solemn vows, 
He says, that the very fact that the 
patient knows that such a power exists 
will in most instances suffice. 

We will now spend a short time in 
the Washingtonian Homes of Boston 
asd Chicago, representing, as they do, 
the institutions located in the heart of 
a great city. 

To our ideas nothing can be less 
suitable to such an institution than 
the noisy thoroughfare of a bustling, 
pushing, commercial city, with grog- 
shops and lager-beer saloons on all 
sides, so that the inhabitants can wit- 
ness carts and drays unloading their 
stores of coveted but fatal drink under 
their very noses. Yet this defect is 
only partially admitted by the managers, 
who fall back on the advantages afforded 
to those who are sufficiently well to 
do it, for obtaining work. They argue 
that such an institution should be 
in a city, for the reason that many 
patients, after a comparatively short 
time, are able to go about on their busi- 
ness partially or wholly, though not in 
a fit condition to leave the Home al- 
together. It is better, they say, that 
they should gain health and strength as 
much as possible surrounded by old temp- 
tations, and among those who feel a per- 
sonal interest in their welfare—who are 
to give them work or business in the 
future ; that they should become accus- 
tomed to new companions, associations, 
and thus learn to shun drinking places 
and all connected therewith. 

A similar line of argument was used 
to us when we visited the Washingtonian 
Home at Chicago, which is still more un- 
favourably situated than that at Boston; 
nevertheless, the superintendents at 
both were anxious for buildings more 
in accordance with modern require- 
ments, and with better hospital accom- 
modations. These reasons, given almost 
in their own words, are a curious contrast 
to the arguments used by the Permissive 
Bill advocates, who would shut up every 
drink-shop, and place no reliance on 
education, moral principles, or common 
sense being able to teach men not to 
abuse drink. 
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Whether the system of interdiction 
of drink has anywhere done as much 
good as the moral restraint system of the 
Washingtonian Home at Boston may be 
a debateable point ; but as evidence of 
what the latter has done we quote from 
a report made last year by a Commis- 
sion appointed by the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts to examine into the 
working of this institution. 

“The Washingtonian Home was first 
organized under the name of the Home 
for the Fallen, November 5th, 1857. It 
was re-organized under an Act of Legisla- 
ture, and approved, March 26, 1859. 

“Its resources at the commencement 
were small and scanty, and the effort at 
its commencement was emphatically an 
experiment ; but the experience of over 
twelve years proves it a most successful 
experiment. 

“Up to the lst of November, 1870, 
3,462 patients had been treated : of these, 
one-third to one-half are believed to 
have been thoroughly reformed, and a 
large portion of the remaining half 
benefited. 

“In this way large numbers have 
been restored to society as industrious 
and useful members. <A large number 
also of those who are reformed become 
active missionaries among their old 
companions. In this way it is estimated, 
after careful inquiry, that as many more 
are restored.” 

These are weighty facts, if they are 
such: that they are recorded in the 
Report of a State Commission is, we 
think, sufficient evidence of their 
correctness, 

We had heard these cures called in 
question, and therefore we took special 
pains to ascertain whether they were 
merely written off the books when they 
left the Home, and no further heed 
taken of them, or whether any watch 
was kept on their future conduct, so as 
to test the permanence of the reform. 

The superintendent, Mr. Lawrence, 
who has filled the office several years 
with great credit, stated that he never 
wrote a man down as cured till he knew 
(so far at least as he was able to trace 
him) that he had re-entered life and re- 
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sumed his position without relapsing 
into drink. 

All this was repeated to us by Dr. A. 
Day, a former superintendent at Boston 
and elsewhere, and confirmed by some 
direct evidence worthy to be recorded. 

We visited the Home one evening, 
about eight o'clock, and found some 
sixty or seventy people, of both sexes 
and all ages, assembled in a large room. 
These were either patients at that time 
in the Home, or those who had been ; 
with their wives, children, and friends. 
After a hymn sung, and a chapter of 
the Bible read, some of these persons 
detailed their history, before, during, 
and after their sojourn in the Home. 

Without any parade, without any ex- 
hibitions of notorious offenders rescued, 
such as have affronted and alienated 
many a sincere social reformer in this 
country, they gave histories as touch- 
ing as would furnish forth many a 
novel. 

There were two in particular, whose 
lives presented true pictures of the 
downward course of an habitual drunk- 
ard. The fall into drink, the endeavour 
to rise ont of it, the virtuous resolve 
made and broken, the backsliding into 
vice, another desperate spasmodic effort, 
and again a fall, until help afforded and 
prolonged for a sufficient period—help 
medicinal, moral, and social—such help 
as is designed and actually rendered by 
these institutions—had rescued them 
from perdition. 

One man stated that he had never been 
sober for five months at a time, for 
twenty-five years, till he came into an 
Inebriate Asylum, since which, for more 
than five years, he had never touched 
drink. Another, who was at the time 
an assistant in an asylum, stated that 
he had made several fortunes and lost 
them through drink; but that after 
a long struggle, in which, unaided, he 
must have succumbed, he succeeded in 
mastering the habit, and for nearly 
seven years had entirely abstained. 
We learned that this meeting was 
weekly and public, and that the reports 
on the progress of patients who had 
lately left, were constantly made at 
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these times and recorded. At Chicago, 
an annual public meeting is held in 
addition, at which many of those who 
have been rescued and who now hold 
high positions in the Senate, in the 
Church, in Law, Medicine, and Com- 
merce, attend and urge forward the 
efforts of the Institution. 

We asked whether there were not re- 
lapses. The reply was, many. ‘“ They 
come in and go out, and come in again 
and again, but they are never refused 
admission, nor do I ever despair,” 
said Mr. Lawrence. In a great majority 
of the relapses the patient had left too 
soon; over-confident in his good inten- 
tions, he courted temptation and quickly 
fell; or some great trouble or heavy 
sorrow fell on him; and he fled to 
drir« for consolation. 

Thereyet remains a certain and notable 
proportion of those who never are cured, 
and to these we shall advert hereafter, 
when treating of the several classes of 
institutions needed. These are found 
to be either those who have been 
so long habitual drinkers that their 
organs are diseased by alcohol, or those 
who have inherited a mania for drink 
{as any other form of insanity is in- 
herited), or those whose low brutal type 
it is impossible to elevate beyond mere 
animal enjoyment. What is best to be 
done with these is a problem that society 
must some day solve, but which we do 
not here stop to discuss. 

The same Commission gives an esti- 
mate of the number of habitual drunk- 
ards, that is of those who have lost their 
power of self-control, to be 600,000 in 
America, In the State of Massachusetts 
alone there are 23,000: of this number, 
10 per cent., or 2,300, die yearly a 
drunkard’s death, while an equal number 
of recruits is yearly found to take their 
places. There are also calculations of 
what is lost in material advantages by 
maintaining such an army of drunkards, 
what is lost in the shape of wages, &c. ; 
but this would lead us too much into 
wearisome figures to induce us to repro- 
duce them here. 

We will now pass to the third class, 
or those who are sent by magisterial 


authority or by committal to Inebriate 
Reformatories exclusively belonging to 
the State. 

Of these there are but two—Ward’s 
Island, and Shore Sound, Long Island— 
neither of which indeed is wholly de- 
voted to committed patients, but likewise 
receives those who pay. 

Admirable as is the management at 
these, yet it does appear to us a great 
mistake to have both classes under one 
roof. We can understand the plea that 
the profits of the paying patients help 
to defray the cost of the committed 
ones; but as we were informed at 
Ward’s Island and elsewhere that the 
labour of the committed patients paid, 
and more than paid, their cost, this plea 
will not avail. 

We noticed among the boarders, men 
to whom the very possible contact with 
a committed patient would be most 
humiliating; though the same cause 
brought both there, and the object 
of both is the same. The feeling may 
be stronger to us than to an American, 
whose theory of equality may make it 
more tolerable, but we believe it to be 
for the real advantage of both that the 
treatment of the two should be carried 
on in different places, and in this we are 
confirmed by the opinions of many 
eminent authorities. 

To these institutions patients are sent 

either by “the committal of the person 
of an habitual drunkard, or by the war- 
rant of a justice, upon being satisfied, 
according to their law, that he is an 
habitual drunkard and incapable,—for 
such a term, not exceeding one year, as 
the justice may deem proper.” 

Similar enactments are to be found in 
the Acts of Incorporation of the Chicago, 
Pennsylvanian, and Maryland establish- 
ments ; but it has been found to work 
so ill, that the clause remains a dead 
letter. The results of Ward’s Island 
have not yet reached us, and we have 
reason to fear that all the Chicago 
documents’ perished in the late con- 
flagration. 

Dr. Adams’ statement, however, 
amounted to this—that all the work of 
all the establishment at Ward’s Island, 
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the grounds and gardens included, was 
done by the patients, and that the 
value of the labour more than repaid 
the cost; that many were reformed, 
and that many more would be but for 
two reasons:—one, that the justices 
hardly ever sent any but very con- 
firmed cases to Ward’s Island, it being 
so much easier to carry out the sentence 
by a fine,’ or twenty-one days in the 
House of Correction; the other, that 
no provision was made for placing 
those who were discharged in positions 
favourable to sober habits, so that they 
went back to their old haunts to re- 
Japse into their old vices :—that, never- 
theless, while residing in a Reformatory 
they are profitable to society, which 
was certainly not the case before or 
while in gaol; that for a whole year 
they are kept from crime, during which 
time they acquired a knowledge of an 
occupation and habits of industry to 
which they had long been strangers. 

The Brooklyn or Shore Sound Asy- 
lum has not been very long at work, 
but such have been the results that the 
State has acquired extensive grounds, 
and is now erecting large buildings, to 
extend its operations. Since its or- 
ganization, 555 admissions, including 
94 re-admissions (and 59 persons re- 
admitted), have taken place. Of this 
number, 350 had been previously in 
prison for drunkenness, and 85 were 
transferred by process of law from the 
prison to the Home. The director, the 
Rev. Mr. Willett, stated, that though 
unable, from the majority of the 
patients moving away in search of fresh 
employment and new associations, to 
give accurate figures of the cures, yet he 
fully believes that one-third are perma- 
nently cured. 

We have now described, as fully as 
our limits will permit, the existing insti- 
tutions and their work; but there is 
one feature in the treatment of inebri- 
ates which we mention only to repro- 
bate, and we have reason to know the 
system is not confined to America. It 

1 In some States of America a portion of 


each fine from a drunkard goes into the magis- 
trate’s pocket. 


is very common there to place inebriates 
in ordinary lunatic asylums. This is 
frequently done during a period of 
mania (delirium tremens), and so far as 
a ready resource for momentary needs, 
well and good (in England there is 
no other resource); but they are often 
kept there long after their sanity is 
restored. Now, we hold this to be 
as intolerable as it is illegal. To keep 
a man who is on all points sane—his 
propensity to drink to excess excepted— 
in company with, or at least in the same 
building with melancholics, monoma- 
niacs, suicides, or the demented, is cruel 
to both. In other cases, parties are got 
to sign an agreement to enter an asylum 
and stay there for a fixed period, and 
thus evade the law which makes proper 
certificates imperative. Whether the 
large profits said to result from this 
practice in America go into the cof- 
fers of the asylum or into the pockets 
of the officers, we do not pretend 
to say, but we shall never forget the 
scathing terms in which a venerable and 
highly honoured physician at Baltimore 
denounced so mischievous, cruel, and 
dishonest a system. 

We have not as yet mentioned Canada 
in reference to this subject, though the 
legislation there is valuable and exten- 
sive, but to do so now would exceed our 
limits, and carry us into legislative ques- 
tions which here at least we purposely 
avoid. It may be that in another paper 
we may venture on this large and difficult 
controversy. 

We have now to look at the reverse 
of the picture, and to state fairly and 
frankly what has been urged against 
these Reformatory Institutions. 

The objections are mainly that they 
are not sufficiently comprehensive, nor 
the powers sufficiently stringent ; that 
the cures are neither so lasting nor 
so numerous as reported; that liquor 
is clandestinely imported by patients 
or others, and evasions facilitated. 
No objection has ever been raised 
from the liberty-of-the-subject point of 
view, nor that persons have been un- 
kindly treated, or from interested motives 
improperly placed in a Reformatory. 
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Nor has abuse of power been charged 
on those who direct the asylums. 

The stability and duration of the 
cures, then, is the main objection ; and 
from all we have met, we could get no 
more definite statement than that they 
knew A. B. and C. D. had been in this, 
that, and the other asylum or Home, 
and yet continued a helpless drunkard. , 

If it is borne in mind that one-half or 
one-third of all the admissions only are 
claimed as cures, there is plenty of 
margin to account for these failures. 
There is no doubt that many who are 
believed to be cured return again to 
drink, and never are really restored ; 
but when it is remembered how long 
many of these had been sots before 
they came under any treatment, how 
liquor-soaked their every organ was, 
how impregnated with the poison of 
alcohol every tissue and fibre of their 
frame had become—then add the want 
of power to retain them longer than 
they like to stay (except in committed 
cases), and the wonder will be, not that 
the permanent reformations are so few, 
but that they should be so many. The 
power to retain for a period adequate 
to confirm a cure is the key of the whole 
question, the pivot on which it turns; 
and so strongly is this felt, that at a 
meeting of the American Association for 
the Cure of Inebriates, held on the 
14th of November, 1871, the following 
resolution, which has just reached us, 
was carried :— 

“That it is desirable to give legal 
power to institutions for inebriates to 
retain their patients until, in the judg- 
ment of the proper officers of these esta- 
blishments, such patients are restored to 
health.” 
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Grant this power, and not only can 
the man whose craving overmasters his 
resolution be kept from going out at 
the wrong moment, but the secret im- 
porter of liquor who has leave to go to 
town can be stopped if detected in the 
act, and the gates closed against any 
who are disreputable enough to supply 
those inside. 

It is impossible to rate too highly the 
importance of preventing this secret 
traffic, for not only does it keep certain 
patients under a chronic state of alco- 
holism, but it places temptation before 
those who sought seclusion to avoid it. 

It was also resolved that a Bill should 
be introduced into Congress this session, 
based on that brought forward in the 
House of Commons last session by my- 
self, granting the requisite statutory 
powers to carry out this intention. 
This measure, or rather the whole ques- 
tion of what to do with our habitual 
drunkards, is before a Select Committee, 
and we hope powers will be taken 
sufficiently large to make the inquiry 
complete and exhaustive; that not only 
papers and records will be produced, 
but that those who have worked such 
institutions, whether with success or 
failure, will be examined. 

Let the State once realize that the 
destructive influence which alcoholism 
exerts upon life and property is as 
curable as other diseases, and asylums 
will be established for the treatment of 
it, and laws enacted to protect society 
against a scourge which destroys more 
lives, ruins more souls, desolates more 
hearths, than cholera, small-pox, or 
typhus fever, for which such abundant 
provision is now made. 
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SOCIAL NEW YORK. 


Tue outward appearance of the city of 
New York has been so often described 
that it is tolerably well known to English 
readers. The fine bay, with its white 
sails and the usually clear blue sky over- 
head, forming so great a contrast to the 
Mersey, gives at once to the American- 
bound traveller a comfortable sense of 
breadth and cheeriness. There is nothing 
dull to look at; nothing hopeless ; 
nothing hateful in ugliness and gloom. 
And Broadway, although we may find it 
much narrower than we imagined, and 
very disappointing in the incongruity 
and tastelessness of its architecture 
(with the wretched flag-staffs of differ- 
ent sizes on every roof, and flaunting 
signs stuck up at every door-post), has 
still an attraction from the novelty and 


the scale of many of its buildings, 
and there is a display of wealth and 
bustling eager activity about the street 
that give it acharacter of its own. Fifth 
Avenue, too, with its handsome brown 
stone houses, and the trees bordering the 
pavement in their fresh green, is a sight 


to please the eye. It is a sort of street 
we have not been accustomed to. It is 
typically American. It would be diffi- 
cult to match its three miles in com- 
fort and sightliness. It is already built 
out to the Central Park, the great pride 
and glory of New Yorkers. Within the 
last ten or twelve years this park has 
been formed out of an absolute wilder- 
ness of rock. The roads in it are 
perfect. The turf is admirably kept, 
and no English lawn can look brighter 
or greener than it does in spring. Fine 
timber there is none, and never can be, 
owing to the want of depth of soil, but 
flowering shrubs and small trees there 
are in abundance, with several artificial 
lakes very picturesquely laid out; and 
whether in spring-time in its freshness, 


or in the fall, when Autumn’s “ fiery 
finger” is laid among the leaves, the 
Park has a bright, pleasant appearance, 
with its crowds of well-dressed people 
walking about, and the numerous “ wag- 
gons” with fast-trotting horses. 

When the ordinary tourist, without 
letters of introduction, asks what more 
there is to be seen in this the third 
largest city in the civilized world, it 
must be difficult to direct him. There 
are one or two collections of modern 
pictures in private houses open to view, 
which might interest him for half-an- 
hour. If addicted to education or chari- 
table institutions, he can occupy some 
time and receive much valuable infor- 
mation from visiting the schools and the 
other buildings devoted to these purposes. 
If commercially inclined, the shipping and 
the “ Bulls and Bears,” in Wall Street, 
will claim attention; but at the end 
of three or four days he must join in 
the general verdict of travellers, which 
has not been favourable to New York. 
Now, although it must be admitted 
that, as a metropolis, it is very defi- 
cient in objects of general interest, 
the ground on which it may claim both 
attention and study has scarcely been 
travelled over by any foreigner. That 
ground is the interior life of this most 
American of all American cities. For 
in their social as well as in their political 
innovations Americans exhibit the same 
tendency towards an equality of condi- 
tions. In both cases the general result 
is a wonderful average of content with 
less of extraordinary eminence in cul- 
ture and refinement than may be 
found among the few in such a country 
as England, but with a much wider 
diffusion of apparent happiness among 
the many. 

The same Englishman who devoutly 
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thanks Heaven that he does not live in 
a land where gentlemen take no part in 
the government, and where such frauds 
can be perpetrated as have recently come 
to light in New York City Administra- 
tion, will return thanks with equal fer- 
vour that his wife and daughters do not 
squander his substance in millinery, nor 
their own time in frivolities. Scarcely, 
perhaps, giving due weight to the fact 
that howeverdeplorable certain blemishes 
may be in the practical working of these 
American institutions, the country, 
whether by aid of them or in spite of 
them, thrives, and, in the one case, the 
spectacle is presented of forty millions 
of the best educated, the best fed, the 
best clothed, and the most contented 
people in the world ; and in the other, 
that whatever defects may be found in 
the social organization, one end, and not 
an unimportant one, is attained— namely, 
securing a very great amount of happi- 
ness for a very large number of young 
people by encouraging them in constant 
opportunities of meeting, of getting to 
know one another, and of marrying. 
This latter feature is of special interest 
to us in England, for we are becoming so 
ultra-civilized, that love-marriages are in 
some danger of going altogether out of 
existence ; the prevalent and growing 
idea of man’s real enjoyment being, 
apparently, to get away from petticoats 
—at any rate from reputable petticoats. 
In America, on the other hand, scarcely 
any amusement is popular in which the 
presence of ladies is not the essential 
part. The “tournament of doves” 
languishes in New York because ladies 
will not go there. Compare one of 
our metropolitan racecourses, and take 
Ascot as one of the most lady-like, with 
the Jerome Park Meeting at New York. 
As a question of racing sport, the latter 
at present is nowhere ; but such a oir- 
cumstance could not occur there, nor in- 
deed at any race-meeting in the country, 
as is too apt to happen to anyone 
taking ladies on the course at Ascot. 
Your carriage gets jammed in between 
two drags, containing choice spirits of 
that class of the youth of England 
who delight to regale themselves after 


luncheon with the peculiar style of 
ballad literature known as “ Derby 
Songs.” The coarser the language, the 
better the pay to the wretched women 
who sing them. There is nothing for 
it but to take ladies away till “the 
fun” is over. Such barbarity tolerated 
in England, not among the lowest, 
but among the highest in rank, would 
be an absolute impossibility among 
any class in America. Not that there 
is, by any means, a higher tone of mo- 
rality in New York than there is in 
London, but impure associations are very 
sedulously banished from the sight of 
the pure, and all that particular class of 
vice, at any rate, pays the tribute to 
virtue of keeping itself absolutely 
apart. 

The example of a racecourse may be 
more striking than any other ; but it is 
not necessary to go so far for an instance. 
Take an ordinary croquet party, or a 
yachting party, or a picnic; or, better 
still, take the general way in which 
average young gentlemen in the two 
countries will spend a holiday. In 
London, it will be a party of men to 
shoot, or hunt, or row, or play cricket, 
or whatever else it may be; it will seldom 
occur to them to take ladies with them 
as one of the elements in their pleasure 
seeking. It will as little occur to the 
same class of men in New York not to 
take them. There the first thing thought 
cf is a matron, and as many young 
ladies as there are gentlemen; and 
whether they drive out for a game of 
croquet and a dinner to the Four-in- 
Hand Club, or to see the horses in train- 
ing at the Jockey Club, or steam up the 
noble Hudson to pic-nic among the 
Highlands, or go to some house in the 
country for luncheon and a dance after- 
wards, or down the bay in a yacht, or (if 
the season be winter) on a sleighing 
party, the great point aimed at—the cir- 
cumstance from which the chief pleasure 
is expected to be derived—is the associa- 
tion of ladies and gentlemen together. 
And this association, which is thus 
prized, esteemed, and, one may say, 
lived for by American men, cannot be 
said to be more than tolerated by Eng- 
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lishmen, and that not always with the 
best’ grace in the world. We see the 
results in the dreariness of our garden 
parties, our croquet parties, our archery 
parties, where the entertainment consists 
of twenty-five men protecting themselves 
as best they can from the advances of 
seventy-five ladies; most of the latter 
nominally in the capacity of matrons, 
as if two or three matrons were not 
enough for a whole party. 

In America we find women, and es- 
pecially unmarried women, holding a 
higher rank, relatively to men, than they 
do in this country. More deference is 
shown to them—more courtesy. They 
are encouraged to feel that they are the 
most important element in the social 
happiness of the men; and the conse- 
quence is, among the better, but not at 
all uncommon styles of girls, there is a 
most charming want of constraint, affec- 
tation, or mannerism. They are very 
little conventional or self-conscious, and 
the just mean is very often found where 
perfect freedom does not verge on 
forwardness, pertness, or fastness. And 
this is due, not merely to the differ- 
ence in the numerical proportion of 
men and women in the country, but it 
must also, in great part, be attributed 
to the independence in which American 
girls are brought up from their child- 
hood. They become recognized leaders 
in all amusements, and are able to dic- 
tate a tone to society. For society seems 
to be a good deal like any other bully, a 
very great coward when made to feel the 
strong hand, and young ladies, aware 
of their tremendous social power when 
organized, cease to be satisfied with 
graceless inattentions from men ; nor, 
under such organization, is it possible 
that there should exist the public recog- 
nition, not to say condonement, of that 
“ great social evil” which in England, 
though confined perhaps in its most 
prominent aspect to the few “ very high 
in the realm,” nevertheless is account- 
able for a tone and position which men 
of all classes are apt to assume towards 
ladies,—a position of complete and un- 
concealed independence of their society. 
And is not this want of community 
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between men and women in their in- 
terests and amusements 
“*, . . the little rift within the lute, 
That by and by will make the music 
mute,” 
and that is said of the sweetest of all 
music here in England ? 

The prevalent English notion of New 
York society is that it is a perfect sink 
of iniquity ; but bad though it may be, 
and its best friend could not say much 
for some sections of it, there is nowhere 
the same effrontery in vice as can be seen 
in London or Paris. 

Another and perhaps a stronger point 
is that Americans are very far indeed 
from recognizing the inherent superiority 
of boys over girls which is admitted 
without question in most English fami- 
lies, and which was so well satirized 
some years ago by Punch, in the story 
of the schoolboy at home, asked by a 
visitor the number of his family, and 
answering, “ Well, if you count the 
girls, we’re eight. J’m one.” The taunt 
may go for what it is worth, were it not 
that the poor girls pay the penalty of 
their inferiority in a form appreciable by 
the dullest understanding or sensibility, 
—namely, in being left 20,0007. where 
their brothers are left 200,000/. if their 
parents are wealthy! In America they 
share and share alike. And all the 
advantages that money can buy will be 
lavished on the daughters, while the 
sons will be turned into a counting- 
house or lawyer’s office at seventeen or 
eighteen years old, and will be made to 
work for their living, with little or no 
money help from their fathers. It is 
not therefore altogether surprising that 
in their own estimation young ladies on 
the other side of the Atlantic have, as 
they themselves would phrase it, a much 
more “ lovely time” than their cousins 
here. From their childhood they 
assume the position of the greatest 
importance in society. When they 
are seven or eight years old they go to 
“dancing schools,” or classes, where 
they meet boys two or three years 
older than themselves, and from that 
time forward they are thrown into con- 
stant association with the other sex. It 
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is quite true that American children 
are generally abominations, and this 
early making little men and women of 
them is no doubt one of the causes, 
but still it must be acknowledged to 
have some good effects too. 

At whatever age you may see an 
American boy and girl together, you 
are never pained by that wretched 
mauvaise honte so common in England. 

A college boy of fifteen or seventeen 
in New York will make visits to his 
girl friends of thirteen or fourteen, and 
treat them with thorough courtesy. 
He will have plenty to say to them, 
and will say it naturally,—not in the 
least off his ease, and yet not as a 
general rule forward. Itis his ambition 
to know many of them, to be a favourite 
with them, and their pursuits and 
amusements out of school will be in 
common. These boys go into society 
at a ridiculously early age, and are often 
very indifferently educated. Many of 


them of course are readers, and make 
up in later life for any early deficiencies, 
but many are apt to have an extremely 
Jow intellectual standard : being quite 


contented with that amount of know- 
ledge or native smartness that will 
enable them to succeed in importing 
fancy dry goods or in selling stocks and 
gold in Wall Street: and yet with all that 
there will generally be found a “grace 
of courtesy” ingrained in them which 
makes it impossible for them to be 
otherwise than polite to a lady, or 
indeed to any other human being. 

It would be absolutely impossible to 
find twelve American gentlemen in an 
omnibus on a wet day some of whom 
would not make room for a woman— 
and do it with grace, as if they had a 
pleasure in the doing of it. They would 
always prefer even that a man should 
come in and stand on their toes with 
his umbrella dripping over them, than 
that he should be left out in discomfort. 
Most of us who take occasion to travel 
in these not very aristocratic conveyances 
in London may remember to have 
noticed the expressions and actions of 
the five on each side when a lady passen- 
ger makes her appearance as No. 11 at 
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the door—the alacrity to make room and 
remove her embarrassment as to which 
side she should choose, and the pleasant 
welcome given! However, we have 
rules and regulations as to complements 
which are conspicuous for their absence 
in New York. It is outrageous the way 
in which they fill their omnibuses and 
cars—exactly like the carts one sees in 
London streets filled with calves—not 
only with all the sitting and standing 
room taken up, but with men hanging 
on to the platforms, and that under no 
necessity of exceptional pressure, but as 
an every-day occurrence. One is apt to 
hear in this country unfavourable com- 
ments on American manners, and it is 
true that they may often be found not 
altogether consonant with the highest 
grace or finish, but a stranger may travel 
“from Maine to California, and from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico,” with 
very tolerable certainty that he will 
never encounter the slightest wilful im- 
politeness unless he himself gives occa- 
sion for it. On the other hand, he will 
often find excessive courtesy from rough 
exteriors where he might little expect it, 
exhibited not in waste of words, but in 
kindness of action. Even in a Califor- 
nia emigrant steamer, an Englishman, 
busy in taking care of his guns and of 
his bath-tub and of himself generally, 
may, if he has the eyes to see and the 
heart to understand, learn some lessons 
in chivalry—an accomplishment of by- 
gone days—from these same rough 
Western fellows, who may have shocked 
his delicate sensibility by eating peas 
with their knives, and by chewing to- 
bacco. Under a glaring tropical sun it 
will be their first business on arriving at 
Aspinwall to carry ashore the chairs and 
other moveables, including babies of 
women in no way connected with them, 
helpful to get them good places in the 
new steamer at Panama—unmindful, till 
that is done, of their own comfort. Is 
it, then, this equality of conditions that 
tends to greater courtesy, greater kind- 
liness in manner? Certainly these quali- 
ties are noticeable among American men. 
As for the women, they are very bewitch- 
ing from their sprightliness, but they are 
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sometimes spoilt more or less by the atten- 
tion they receive, looking upon the men 
merely as providers for their amusement, 
and they may be a little too apt to re- 
gard what they designate “having a 
good time” as the most important object 
in life, but still as a rule they appear to 
make good wives and mothers. And 
while they are young life certainly is 
made very easy to them, very joyous, as 
it naturally should be. Their association 
with the other sex is encouraged in 
every direction. Nothing so pleasantly 
surprises an English gentleman who 
goes to a New York ball well intro- 
duced, as to be asked by half-a-dozen fair 
maidens of eighteen to twenty years of 
age, to whom he may have been pre- 
sented, to call on them any evening. 
As it is only in most exceptional in- 
stances that their papas or mammas add to 
the crush in a ball-room, he is not likely 
to have the faintest idea who his new 
friends may be; but the invitation having 
been given in the frankest, kindest 
manner, he naturally takes advantage of 
it, and on the first occasion will probably 
be introduced to the parents and the 
rest of the family. But on all future 
occasions he is more likely than not to 
find the young lady quite alone. Not 
that she will deliberately so contrive it 
as to be alone. It would be truer to say 
that no one else will deliberately con- 
trive that she should not be alone, 
and yet so habitual is this custom that 
there will not be the smallest constraint 
or consciousness in her manner. She 
conducts herself exactly as if it was 
the most natural thing in the world 
that two young people should be alone 
together. Perhaps the most common 
form for the visit to take will be that 
the young lady receives her friend in an 
inte-room, while the rest of the family, 
with folding doors open between, will 
be proceeding with their ordinary avoca- 
tions in the adjoining room, precisely as 
if no foreign element were present. 
Each girl in the family will have her 
own distinct circle of acquaintance, both 
men and women, so that Maria’s friends 
are possibly unknown except by sight 
to Julia, and papa’s and mamma’s friends 
No. 152,—voL, XXxvi. 
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are quite unknown to both young ladies. 
In some large houses in New York, 
where two or three of the girls are 
in society, each receives her own friends 
in her own boudoir, where her visitor is 
shown up straight from the front door, 
and where she has her piano and her 
own favourite books and flowers about 
her. He comes and goes without seeing 
any other member of the family, and 
this unconstrained intimacy is apt to 
tend naturally towards tnatrimony. 

The safety of the arrangement lies in 
the numbers. For the visitor going out 
is likely to stumble on another coming 
in, and the same young lady will 
walk or ride alone in the park with a 
different gentleman every day of the 
week, or will be seen one day perched 
on one of those marvellous “light 
waggons,” with very scanty room for 
two on the seat, behind a pair of trot- 
ters speeded up to a “two-forty gait” 
(twenty-two miles an hour); the next 
day, alongside a different driver, on an 
English dog-cart with a tandem team ; 
or a third day reclining with a third 
cavalier among buffalo robes in a sleigh, 
rattling along under the merry music 
of its silver bells. In whatever form the 
men amuse themselves, the companion- 
ship of ladies seems to be a necessity 
for their thorough enjoyment. 

And to this may be attributed the 
lightness of the atmosphere of American 
entertainments. Ata New York dinner 
there is certain to be a very large pro- 
portion of young married ladies and girls 
recently “come out,” and these women 
are apt to be so beautiful to look on and so 
coquette (without being flirts at all in 
the offensive sense of the word), simply 
so frankly ready to be admired and to be 
pleased, and so anxious to please, that 
no man can have time to realize any 
defects or wants. He welcomes the new 
sensation of seeing people thoroughly 
and unrestrainedly enjoying themselves 
in their own way. It may not be the 
highest way, but they are there for the 
purpose of enjoyment, and they do enjoy 
themselves, and do not consider it neces- 
sary to give themselves airs either of 
frigidity, gushing sentimentality, literary 
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enthusiasm, or fastness. They are simply 
natural. Of course in a city of the size 
of New York there are numerous sets 
in what may be called “the best so- 
ciety,” comprising every tone of cul- 
ture or want of culture, and it is there- 
fore impossible to give an idea of the 
average style of conversation. It would 
not surprise you to find in an average 
dinner company several men unaware 
of the existence of well-known recent 
works, as for instance the “ Idyls of the 
King,” “The Spanish Gipsy,” or “ The 
Ring and the Book.” But at the very 
same table you might find yourself taken 
up sharp by a girl in her teens if you 
ventured to air a doubtful knowledge of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s writings, or were 
to quote Buckle inaccurately. It would 
probably, however, be difficult to find 
anything like the number of quiet dinner 
parties in New York that may be found 
in London, where various subjects of 
political, literary, or scientific interest 
are conversed about with considerable 
knowledge on the part of the talkers, and 
where it would be impossible for anyone 
to circulate without a very fair acquaint- 
ance with the current literature of the 
day. “Shop” is the general bane of 
average New York dinner conversation 
among men. 

Then there is generally a hearty de- 
sire on the part of everyone to have a 
“good time ;” and as hospitality is one 
of the cardinal virtues of American 
character, whatever your host has of 
best in the way of wines and cigars 
is sure to be forthcoming without stint. 
There is none of that repression which 
is the cold blanket on so many English 
entertainments, where those who consider 
themselvesasalittle grander socially than 
their neighbours must always be assert- 
ing their supremacy; and where from the 
butcher to the baronet so many people 
are always striving to be what they are 
not, and to force themselves into the 
society of others whose whole end and 
aim in life is to avoid associating with 
them. In New York the lawyer, the ban- 
ker, the merchant, and the broker all asso- 
ciate on terms of perfectequality as gentle- 
men ; and out of business hours you may 
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see the young broker without. shilling 
of fortune, but who is a gentleman, take 
a position in society that a millionaire 
banker who may not be a gentleman 
would give his ears to obtain, and never 
can obtain. In England there is a very 
general—almost a universal—impression 
or reproach that money will do anything 
in New York; but we who live in so 
thin a glass house cannot afford to throw 
stones. Many a railway magnate who 
may have amassed a fortune—compared 
with which Hudson’s in his palmiest 
days would have been scarcely a com- 
petence—is as rigidly interdicted from 
any decent society in New York, as 
Hudson was warmly welcomed in those 
circles which claim to call themselves 
the select society of London. It is very 
hard to say what does constitute the 
right of entrée into good society in New 
York ; but it most certainly is not 
wealth alone. There seems to be a sort 
of process of natural selection of all 
those people who in themselves contri- 
bute something to the general enjoy- 
ment. For in all their social gatherings 
enjoyment is the chiefest point con- 
sidered. This is especially noticeable in 
a ball-room. The genius of the people 
goes out much towards dancing. No- 
thing can be more perfect of its kind 
than one of their assemblies at “ Del- 
monico’s.” ‘ Delmonico’s” is an institu- 
tion of New York, a Swiss family of 
that name having for long been the 
chief restaurateurs of the city. They 
have rented a couple of the handsomest 
houses in Fifth Avenue, and have built 
a ball-room behind them, which is used 
not only for these public assemblies, 
but is very generally hired by any- 
one wishing to give a large private ball. 
The suite of rooms is sufficiently hand- 
some; and as four or five hundred people 
can be accommodated without crushing, 
there is generally room to move about 
and to dance. The bulk of the matroni- 
zing is done by comparatively few young 
married ladies, each of whom will take 
charge of any number of girls who 
report themselves to her as a matter of 
form. It is a very pretty sight to see 
one of these young matrons enter the 
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salon bleu, the reception room, with half- 
a-dozen girls in her train, each carrying 
from one to half-a-dozen bouquets of 
exquisite flowers. They have a rare 
faculty for dressing well—understanding 
how to wear their fine things, and hav- 
ing in general a perception of the har- 
mony of colours, aided by a liberality 
in allowance attained by a diversion of 
much that English fathers devote to the 
hunting and shooting proclivities of 
theirsons. A ball-room presents a rich, 
brilliant appearance, like a gay parterre 
of flowers. Dancing has been elevated 
almost into an art, and it is very rare to 
see either man or woman who does not 
dance really well. Pace and endurance 
are not so much cultivated in America 
as grace: and the whole room does not 
set-to dancing, or rather jostling one 
another at the same moment. Rows 
of respectable but uncalled-for papas 
and mammas consuming valuable air 
and space are unknown. The young 
girls are consequently the lords of the 
ascendant, and they look as if they felt it 
as they are entitled to do in a ball-room. 

Quadrilles and lancers are never 
danced, having gone out of fashion as 
completely as stage coaches. Waltzes 
and galops alternate till twelve o’clock, 
when the favourite German cotilon, with 
its many fanciful, pretty, and graceful 
figures, commences and lasts till any hour 
in the morning. Dancing young ladies 
seem to be divided into two sets : one of 
which dances everything except, and the 
other nothing but, “ the German.” 

The men having been taught dancing 
from their infancy, and having kept 
it up ever since, seem to enjoy a ball 
as much as the women, and the women 
are radiant. The universality of flower- 
carrying adds very much to the effec- 
tiveness of their appearance. It is 
extremely rare to see any lady quite 
bouquet-less ; and it is a pleasant custom 
and a natural one that a man should 
send to any woman or to many women 
whom he admires, or to whom he 
may be indebted for civilities, flowers 
either in baskets for their boudoirs or in 
bouquets to swell their triumphs at a 
ball. They express a sentiment as 


lightly as it can be expressed, without 
having any undue weight attached 
either by giver or receiver. The send- 
ing of the flowers is good for the man, 
in that for the moment he has thought 
of some one’s pleasure besides his own : 
the receiving of them is good for the 
woman, because it puts her in charity 
with all men and women. The draw- 
back is the want of moderation apt to 
characterize things American. The cost 
of a choice ball bouquet is ten or twelve 
dollars, so that a belle may often be 
seen entering a room with ten or twelve 
pounds sterling worth of flowers’ in 
her hands, as five bouquets will be no 
unusual number. As they will all be 
cast out next day, the waste of money 
is excessive and reprehensible, for the 
sentiment cannot be measured in dollars. 
Baskets of flowers of course run to much 
greater excess, twenty pounds or forty 
pounds being often paid in winter for 
handsome ones. 

Even in their club life, the New York 
men seem to aim at including the other 
sex. They have a Four-in-hand Club, 
which certainly belongs as much to the 
ladies as to the gentlemen, so far as 
regards the uses to which it is put, and 
the pleasures derived from it. The 
Club House is beautifully situated on a 
knoll overlooking the Hudson, some 
eight miles from the city, and was built 
for the purpose of giving dinners and 
dances. The view from it up and down 
the river is lovely, and many a pleasant 
ladies’ dinner (always including unmar- 
ried girls) is given there in the long 
summer afternoons. In the winter time, 
dances with thirty or forty couple, and 
the return home in a sleigh behind a 
gentleman whip slightly exhilarated (of 
course by the keen frosty air), and doing 
his honest sixteen or eighteen miles an 
hour, with the moon shining out cold 
and clear—no “ nebulous hypothesis ” as 
we are accustomed to in this little islk— 
and the bright stars (much more stead- 
fast than the driver), and the solos and 
the choruses accompanying the joyous 
ringing of the silver bells, leaves a 
pleasant—very pleasant—impression on 
the mind of him who, through the storm 
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of the singing, may still be listening to 
a still small voice very near him. 

Another pleasant innovation is the 
custom of giving theatre or opera parties. 
Any unmarried young lady or gentleman 
can select a matron and ask halfa- 
dozen or a dozen of their friends to go to 
the theatre or opera ; the entertainment 
being generally prefaced by a dinner, or 
followed by a supper and an impromptu 
“German” at Delmonico’s. You very 
rarely turn into any theatre in New 
York without seeing a party of young 
people enjoying themselves in this way. 
It is, perhaps, as pleasant a way of 
passing an evening as any other, to dine 
at ha'f-past six and go to the opera 
afterwards. If unfortunate in your right 
and left at dinner there is the chance of 
a new deal subsequently, and, that again 
failing, there is always the piece to look 
at, with closed eyes perhaps if the light 
is strong! It will be understood that 
the opera is a much cheaper amusement 
in New York than in London, and in 
itself inferior in fully equal proportion. 
In fact, there is nothing first-rate about 
it except the toilettes of the ladies in 
the audience. 

But whether a young lady prefers the 
constant society of a gentleman or gen- 
tlemen at her theatre parties or in her 
walks, her rides, her drives, or her 
church-going, the point that makes her 
life in America different from any Euro- 
pean experience is that she is free as the 
air to dispose of herself as she thinks 
best. It can scarcely be said that any 
part of the mode of life described above 
is likely to contribute much towards 
making people wiser : in fact, a disposi- 
tion towards mere enjoyment is apt to 
be much contemned by superior people 
who are impressed with the many diffi- 
cult problems in life which have to be 
solved, and in the solution of which 
they themselves may be aiding. But it 
must be remembered how few of us are 
superior, or have any intention—even 
granting we have the ability—to apply 
our leisure time to schemes for the 
improvement of ourselves or of our 
fellow-creatures : and if we don’t get the 
amusement to which we, rightly or 
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wrongly, think ourselves entitled in one 
way, we will attempt it in another. 
Pretty constant social intercourse is 
good for the great mass of young people, 
even if a little frivolity be superinduced. 
But if ladies and gentlemen are to asso- 
ciate together, let their proper relative 
positions be maintained. Don’t let us 
get and keep the wrong side uppermost. 
However inferior New York society may 
be in its intellectual development, on 
one point it may take its stand—that a 
man of thirty unmarried is looked on as 
a helpless, hopeless bachelor, and no 
girl dreams but that she will be married 
should she so desire it. 

And notwithstanding the luxury in 
which these young ladies are brought 
up, it is a common thing to see them 
marry men without a shilling of fortune 
except their brains, and, after having 
been surfeited with every kind of atten- 
tion and amusement, take up their 
quarters in a three-pair-back in “ Bridal 
Row” without a murmur, and live for a 
season on about the cost of the bouquets 
sent to them in a previous season. As 
far as an outsider can judge, they make 
contented, loving, and faithful wives ; 
and perhaps, after all, they cannot more 
worthily fulfil their destinies. No form 
of life can be more beautiful than that 
often practised by English girls, of 
devoting a great part of their time and 
attention to visiting the poor and to 
ministration in Sunday schools, where 
the motive is pure benevolence, a strong 
desire to alleviate misery or to root 
out ignorance, apart from any selfish 
idea that such conduct will ensure 
their own future benefit: but, on the 
other hand, one often sees a character 
wholly devoid of that talent for real 
benevolence, wasting a life in a public 
exhibition of charity, while the poor 
whom she has always with her at home 
suffer from a spirit of discontent and dis- 
satisfaction which might be relieved by a 
little natural romance, for which nature 
has fitted her, if circumstances had only 
been more favourable. For all such— 


** Were it not better done, as others use, 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Nezra’s hair ?” 
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It would, however, be assuming too 
much to maintain that there is any 
necessary incompatibility between the 
two forms of living. It is quite possible 
that the same young lady who may sport 
with her (male) Amaryllis in the shade 
from four to six in the afternoon, may 
have been doing good work from ten to 
four. The records of the Sanitary Com- 
mission during the war showed wonder- 
ful achievements on the part of American 
ladies, and of these New York claimed 
no small share ; and the splendid chari- 
table institutions of the city itself bear 
witness that these duties are in no way 
neglected. 

It does not follow that work will not 
be well done because play is well done. 
And although the walks and the rides, 
the drives and the dinners, the croquet 
parties and the evening parties, of ordi- 
nary young people may seem to be 
matters of very trivial interest or im- 
portance, it must be remembered that the 
sum of these small daily incidents power- 
fully affects the disposition, the manners, 
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and the bearing of whole sections of 
society. We in England are too apt to 
think that because the best specimens 
of our own countrywomen and country- 
men show types that are very rarely 
equalled and never excelled—so that 
the words English lady and English 
gentleman convey, and convey rightly, 
to our mind quite a distinct and dif- 
ferent notion from mere “lady” or 
“ gentleman”—therefore we are entitled 
to believe that our average Briton holds 
something of a superior social rank to 
all foreigners. But when the choice 
specimens have been culled out, the 
fact is that, owing to our inequality of 
condition, the residuum in Great Britain 
is of a dull, pompous, selfish, ungenial 
nature, and may learn something from 
much-maligned New York—a city whose 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and whose 
paths we may hope will be paths of 
peace, notwithstanding the too great 
smartness of Yankee lawyers and the 
blatant nonsense of the New York 
Herald. J. W. C. 
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Tue thirteenth century was for the Chris- 
tian states of Spain a time of rapid poli- 
tical growth. The famous battle of the 
Navas or plains of Tolosa, in 1210, had 
struck a blow at Moorish dominion in 
the south of the peninsula from which it 
never recovered. Valencia, the Cid’s lost 
conquest, was regained on the one hand, 
and Leon was permanently united to Cas- 
tile on the other. The campaign of victory 
which the energy and vigour of Alfonso 
VIII., sovereign of Castile alone, had 
begun, was carried on triumphantly by 
the political sagacity of Ferdinand the 
Saint, owner of Leon also; sagacity, 
which for the first time in Christian 
Spain made a Christian king the master 
and not the slave of political opportunity. 
The battle of 1210 opened southern 
Spain to the Christians. Andalusia was 
conquered in 1236, and Ferdinand the 
Saint entered Cordova. The mosque of 
Cordova became the cathedral of a Chris- 
tian bishop; and ranged in the strange 
pulpit, covered with arabesques, and 
lately echoing to the voice of the mufti, 
a Christian choir sang Ze Deum. Cordova 
had been at once the seat of Moham- 
medan Empire in the West, the treasury 
of Arabic science, and the philosophical 
centre from which alone Europe drew 
that imperfect knowledge of Aristotle, 
by which every department of me- 
dixval thought was for so long shaped 
and tested ; and the fall of Cordova 
was the fall of Mohammedan Spain. 
It had been no ordinary capital. Mo- 
hammedanism, in the outset so rude, 
so fervent, so physically irresistible, had 
in Spain striven to place its empire on 
a fresh basis, and to put forth other and 
wider claims to dominion than the 
sword and the Koran. Cordova was the 
home of philosophers, botanists, astro- 
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nomers, at a time when France, accord- 
ing to modern theory, had only just 
begun toexist. Her savants, men of the 
young Arab faith and race, found them- 
selves, strangely enough, in the position 
of apostles of antiquity, handing on the 
civilization of Greece to the schools of 
Paris. Unthanked and unowned, Cor- 
dova was at one time the sun and centre 
of European culture ; and though in the 
thirteenth century other towns had sur- 
passed it in splendour and military im- 
portance, the old ineffable tradition 
clung round it still. When it fell into 
the hands of the Christians, Islam must 
have seemed to have lost its raison 
détre, and to have resigned with this 
symbol and memento of its best life 
every guarantee for the future. The 
conquest of Seville followed, and Ferdi- 
nand the Saint expelled its inhabitants, 
and repeopled its streets with orthodox. 
Fresh annexations were made year by 
year, and the choice for the annexed 
populations lay between exile and the 
Church’s penalties for heresy. At the 
accession of Alfonso X., Christian Spain 
might have fairly thought that fifty 
more years at the most would see the 
last infidel sail dipping into the Medi- 
terranean distance. We hear no more 
of the ancient glitter and prestige which 
in the days of the Cid made a Spanish 
knight think it no disgrace to fight for 
a time in the ranks of the nation’s 
enemies. The moral effect of Islam was 
gone. The original impulse of conquest 
and fanaticism, which had vibrated so 
long in the Spanish Morisma, was dead, 
and it seemed impossible that a thing 
so lifeless could long be suffered to 
hamper the vigorous growth of Christian 
Spain. But success fertilized the native 
seed of Spanish indolence, and weak 
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kings and over-powerful nobles dis- 
tracted Christian effort; and, as all 
know, it was not till three hundred 
years after the battle of Tolosa that 
Spain drove out the last miserable rem- 
nant of a powerless people. The Al- 
hambra became a palace of the kings of 
Castile ; but even then the disappearance 
of Islam'was onlya politicalanda religious 
disappearance. Still in the streets of 
Saragossa, where once the great dynasty 
of the Beni-Houds held Christian Aragon 
in check, you come upon groups which 
would not be out of keeping in Damas- 
cus; and in the language which every 
peasant talks the commonest words 
betray, half-pathetically, an Arabic 
origin. 

Within these gradually extending 
boundaries, the Spanish mind had been 
rapidly and healthily developing. Be- 
tween the dates of tae Poem of the Cid, 
and of the accession of Alfonso X., a 
period of almost exactly one hundred 
years, the literature of the country had 
passed out of its infancy, had lost its 
purely objective character, and contented 
itself no more with outsides. The Poem 
of the Cid was simple, because nothing 
else than simplicity was then attainable. 
Life, complex as it may seem at first 
sight to have been, was really simple ; 
that is, ruled by a single dominant im- 
pulse. The pressure was intense, but it 
was in one direction—the direction of 
unwavering hostility to the infidel in- 
vaders. Circumstances threw the country 
and its literature into the heroic stage. 
But towards the end of the twelfth and 
beginning of the thirteenth centuries, 
hope and moderate tranquillity began 
for Spain. She found time for other 
works than rough epics and monkish 
legends of St. Mary the Egyptian, and 
worthless rhymes on the Adoration of 
the Magi; bound up with these we find 
a rhyming history of Apollonius, prince 
of Tyre—sure sign of leisure and secu- 
rity in author and audience. Presently, 
from the monastery of San Milano, 
Gonzalez Berceo, the first named Spanish 
poet, began to pour legend after legend, 
and poem after poem. There is an ex- 
quisite little passage in the opening of 
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one of his longest poems, the Miracles 
of the Virgin, which accurately mark 
the transition time through which the 
literature is passing. He is describing 
the Virgin under the allegory of a 
garden. The introduction of allegory of 
itself of course marks the second period 
of a literature ; but independently of 
this, the piece is so detailed, so purposely 
suggestive, so full of a subdued and 
finely finished colour and music, that 
one is tempted to believe, for the mo- 
ment, either that the Poem of the Cid 
must be much earlier than 1150, or that 
some later hand has been at work here. 
But compare it with other passages from 
Berceo, and the genuineness of both 
matter and form appears at once. In 
the “Lament which the Virgin Maria 
made on the day of her Son’s Pas- 
sion,” the poet puts into the mouth 
of the Virgin lines whose grave, unem- 
barrassed flow and restrained tenderness 
produce that effect of simplicity without 
crudeness after which the best of 
modern art is perpetually striving. Be- 
tween this and the best passage from 
the scene of the Cortes, in the Poem of 
the Cid, the gulf is immense. Berceo 
is by no means a great poet; you may 
wade through twenty or thirty pages of 
Sanchez’ edition without finding a line 
worth noticing: still somewhere in the 
old monk’s dull and unequally developed 
nature there lay hidden capacities 
which the date of his birth denied to 
the older author, naturally the more 
richly gifted of the two. For a man 
writes not only according to the soul 
within him, but according to the pres- 
sure of intelligence around him, and his 
thoughts will be such as his age allows 
him, and his method of expression such 
as his age will understand. 

So far the development of the national 
genius was undisturbed. In the thir- 
teenth century, however, three foreign 
influences at least were at work on 
Spain: that of the Troubadours driven 
southward by the storm of the Albi- 
gensian crusade, a long-lived influence, 
whose extent and force can hardly be 
rightly estimated till we reach the 
fitteenth century, and attempt to pene- 
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trate into the literary life of the court 
of John II.; that of Arabic literature, 
brought to bear by the conquest of 
Cordova, and chiefly to be traced in the 
court and writings of Alfonso X. ; and 
that of the Trouvéres, soon to be lost 
sight of in the overmastering enchant- 
ment of Italy and Dante. 

Our subject obliges us to concern 
ourselves chiefly with the second of 
these. The age of the Cantares de 
Gesta was over: in the fourteenth 
century the Divina Commedia was to 
change the whole mind and course of 
Spanish literature, and the gap between 
is filled with the figure of Alfonso X., 
surrounded by “wise men from the 
East.” 

“King Alfonso was a man of great 
sense,” writes the Jesuit historian 
Mariana, “but more fit for a scholar 
than a king; for whilst he studied the 
heavens and the stars, he Idst the earth 
and his kingdom.” Mariana’s account 
of him throughout is marked with a 
certain distrust and vague dislike, which 
one may suppose explained, either by 
the popular traditions of Alfonso’s un- 
soundness in theological matters, or by 
the natural contempt of the practical 
man for failure. And that Alfonso’s 
political career was a failure cannot be 
denied. He was proclaimed at Seville, 
his father’s conquest, under the happiest 
of auspices. The Guadalquivir, so long 
a Moorish river, flowed along its whole 
course through Christian territory. Se- 
ville, Cordova, Jaen, Valencia: in the 
contemplation of such a line of con- 
quests, how distant must have seemed 
the day when Alfonso VI. entered 
Toledo in triumph, and how amply 
avenged the long exile in the Asturias ! 
Alfonso, already skilled in war and 
distinguished fur his learning, ascended 
his father’s throne with all the prestige 
which belongs to the son not only of a 
conqueror, but of a saint. It was a 
moment of natural enthusiasm for the 
throne, justified by the high character, 
both for military and literary attain- 
ment, borne by the new occupant of it. 
Yet in the very first year of his reign 
we find Alfonso debasing the coin at 


Seville, and by the act sowing the seeds 
of that universal mutiny and discontent 
which overwhelmed and humiliated his 
old age. This proceeding, often re- 
peated throughout his reign, has been 
treated by all his historians as the 
gravest blot upon his career. Was it 
a piece of thirteenth-century political 
economy, the result of a sort of theo- 
retical alchemy, or merely an unwise 
expedient for the relief of practical 
necessity? It is impossible to deter- 
mine. That the people never forgot it, 
and that they revenged themselves by 
leaving the king in great measure to 
fight his own quarrel with his undutiful 
son and rebellious nobles, is very evident. 
Against the effect of so practical a 
wrong his reputation for learning never 
made head: the villager, unable to make 
his little hoard of gold go as far as he 
had calculated, was not likely, in the 
face of such an evil, to take much 
interest in the astronomical merits of 
the author of it. The enthusiasm for 
Alfonso as a savant belongs to a later 
date in Spain. During his lifetime it 
was reserved for foreign countries, un- 
troubled by the king, to recognize and 
reward the efforts of the philosopher. 
To such recognition we owe the famous 
incident which connects his name with 
general European history. Four years 
after his accession, in 1256, three out of 
the seven Electors of Germany—Tréves, 
Saxony, aud Brandenburg—meeting in- 
side the walls of Frankfort, elected 
Alfonso X. emperor; while the Arch- 
bishops of Mentz and Cologne, and the 
Count Palatine, finding the gates of the 
city closed against them, encamped out- 
side, and proclaimed Richard of Corn- 
wall. As to the casting vote of Oitocar, 
king of Bohemia, vpinions are divided : 


whether he registered it on the side of 


Alfonso or not the fact remains the 
same, ,that Alfonso never became em- 
peror ; that if the imperial functions 
were discharged at all between 1256 
and 1272, they were discharged by 
Richard of Cornwall, and that the 
election of Itudolph of Hapsburg, in 
i272, removed the crown of Charle- 
magne for ever out of his reach. Al- 
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fonso owed his election to several causes, 
not all complimentary to him; but 
there seems no reason to doubt the pro- 
fession of the Electors, that they were 
principally influenced in their choice by 
the wide-spread reports of his learning. 
If it was so, learning never earned a 
more worthless guerdon. For twenty 
years Alfonso hankered after the prof- 
fered yet unattainable prize. Had he 
been a popular and secure ruler, we 
may well believe that he would have 
put forth all the resources of Castile to 
claim it. But he was distracted on 
the one side by the perpetual revolts of 
Granada, a rising kingdom, which the 
genius of a Moorish soldier of fortune 
had built up upon the ruins of the older 
Mohammedan states, and on the other 
by the discontent of his poorer sub- 
jects, the mutiny of his nobles, and the 
schemes of his second son, Sancho. Nor 
was this all. The Pope enlisted on the 
side of Richard of Cornwall, yet by no 
means wishing to offend the author of 
the Siete Partidas, offered him a tithe 
of the ecclesiastical revenues usually 
applied to the repairing and restoring of 
churches, provided he would relinquish 
all claim to the Empire. Alfonso, always 
needy, felt keenly the attractions of the 
offer, but could bring himself neither to 
reject it, nor to accept the condition 
upon which it hung. During the whole 
of his transactions connected with the 
unlucky election of 1256, there is not a 
trace of decision or of dignity. We 
find him in 1275, three years after the 
election of Rudolph of Hapsburg, under- 
taking a winter journey to France, for 
the purpose of meeting the Pope at 
Belcaire, and pleading his rights. He 
sets forth his claim to the Empire with 
all the arguments he can muster, in the 
presence of Pope and Cardinals, but in 
vain. The Pope thoroughly under- 
stands that Rudolph is not a man to 
be trifled with, and stands firm; “but,” 
says Mariana, “ being a meek man, and 
understanding how to appease generous 
spirits, he embraced and kissed ‘the 
furious monarch,’ and so pacified him.” 
In the autumn of 1276 Alfonso re- 
turned to Castile, master indeed of a 
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tithe of the ecclesiastical revenues, but 
emperor no longer even in his own 
eyes. He found the kingdom in con- 
fusion ; his eldest son dead ; the Moors, 
aided by reinforcements from Africa, 
marching northwards ; and his second 
son Sancho claiming the succession 
against his brother's children. The 
Moors were easily repulsed, but from 
this year until his death Alfonso’s life 
was a succession of troubles and humi- 
liations. To win back Sancho he took 
the succession from Ferdinand’s chil- 
dren, and so offended Philip III. of 
France, their grandfather, and ran the 
risk of a French invasion. In 1280 he 
once more debased the coinage, and by 
this act of short-sighted folly destroyed 
his last hold upon the sympathies of 
Spain. Sancho, who considered his 
father only as an obstacle in his path, 
took advantage of every mistake, made 
friends with Granada, and secured Cas- 
tile by large promises of a better order 
of things. When, in 1281, Alfonso 
summoned a Cortes at Toledo, Sancho 
summoned a counter one at Valladolid, 
in which his father was publicly de- 
posed. Alfonso, forsaken by Church 
and State alike, made one last desperate 
effort to recover his ancient supremacy. 
To this period of his life belongs the 
famous and touching letter quoted in 
Ticknor’s well-known book. It. is ad- 
dressed to Alonzo Perez de Guzman, at 
the court of Morocco, asking for help in 
men and money from the king of that 
country. 

In it he speaks of his sad and fallen 
state. His prelates, instead of making 
peace, have fomented discord. Since 
those of his own country fail him, none 
can take it ill that he applies to those 
of Benamarin. He therefore entreats 
Guzman to obtain help and money for 
him from Aben Jusef, who is allied and 
at peace with him. If fate allows, Al- 
fonso will amply recompense Guzman 
for his good offices ; if not, urges the 
philosopher-king, loyalty and charity 
are their own reward, 

“Therefore, my cousin, Alonzo Perez 
de Guzman, so treat with your master 
and my friend that he may lend me on 
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my richest crown, and on the jewels in 
it, as much as shall seem good to him ; 
and if you should be able to obtain his 
help for me, do not deprive me of it, 
which I think you will not do ; rather 
I hold that all the good offices which 
my master may do me, by your hand 
they will come, and may the hand 
of God be with you. Given in my 
only loyal city of Seville, the thirtieth 
year of my reign, and the first of my 
misfortunes. “Tue Kine.” 


At last the Pope excommunicated 
Sancho and his adherents, and popular 
sympathy turned a little towards the aged 
and forsaken king. But Alfonso, shut 
up in his “ only loyal city,” received the 
submission of various towns and vassals, 
which the excommunication brought 
about, with a certain apathy and hopeless- 
ness. There is nothing more dreary than 
the history of hislast days, as the old 
chronicle of his life relates them. A 
false report gains ground of the death of 
Sancho, and the news reaches Seville. 

“Tt came to Don Alvaro,” says the 
chronicle, “and so to the king Don 
Alfonso. And he saw that it was said 
in the letter that the Infante Don 
Sancho, his son, was dead. And he was 
much troubled, insomuch that he would 
not show it before those who were there, 
and withdrew into a room by himself, 
so that no man dared go in to him. 
And he began to weep for him very 
bitterly ; and so great was his sorrow, 
that at last he said concerning him many 
grievous words, declaring that the best 
man of his lineage was dead.” 

His attendants, indignant at his grief, 
break in upon him, reproaching him 
with the indulgence of such weak 
lamentation over the death of a rebel 
and a perjurer. It is Joab and David 
over again. And Alfonso, broken in 
mind and body, seeks to pacify them 
and to hide his own emotion. 

“Master Nicholas,” he said, address- 
ing their spokesman, “I am not weeping 
for the death of the Infante Don Sancho, 
but I weep for my miserable old age.” 
Sancho, however, recovers from the fever 
which had attacked him, and journeys 


to Avila as healthy and as pugnacious 
as before. Alfonso is told of the mis- 
take, and “it pleased him.” For he had 
entered upon that border-land where 
neither pleasure nor pain have any life 
or keenness, but are shadows like all 
else. “He fell ill in Seville, so that he 
drew nigh unto death . . . . And when 
the sickness had run its course, he said 
before them all that he pardoned the 
Infante Don Sancho, his heir, all that 
out of malice he had done against him, 
and to his subjects the wrong they had 
wrought towards him, ordering that 
letters confirming the same should be 
written—sealed with his golden seal, so 
that all his subjects should be certain 
that he had put away his quarrel with 
them, and desired that no blame what- 
ever should rest upon them. And when 
he had said this, he received the body 
of God with great devotion, and in a 
little while gave up his soul to God.” 
So died Alfonso of Castile, having, as 
it seemed, made a failure of his life. 
Never upon the face of it was any man 
more unsuited to his position, or more 
incapable of doing the work assigned to 
him. We fancy him perhaps under 
other circumstances—a student in some 
monastery, like Berceo; a professor of 
law at Salamanca; a great troubadour, 
free to catch and revel in every passing 
nuance of emotion. To what a round- 
ness and completeness we imagine might 
have grown the nature which fate appears 
to have so stunted and mutilated. But 
as we pass beyond his life, through his 
writings into the later life of Spain, we 
are gradually persuaded that our first 
impression was wrony, as was the first im- 
pression of his countrymen. During those 
twenty years, which appear at first sight 
one long contemptible hankering after a 
doubtful gain, Alfonso created Spanish 
law, endowed and enlarged the Univer- 
sities, regulated the unwieldy growth of 
municipal privilege and custom through- 
out Spain, and by his banishment of the 
hitherto omnipotent Latin from all pub- 
lic acts, and his great prose works in the 
vulgar tongue, produced effects, both 
upon the language and literature, which 
among other Romance peoples had been 
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the fruits of the united efforts of several 
generations, and gave such an impulse 
to the mind of Spain as Chaucer gave 
to England a century later. All this 
was done in a curious, loitering, unevi- 
dent way. These works were not the 
ofishoots of an illustrious life ; they came 
into the world stamped with an un- 
favourable birth-mark, with no glitter, 
no prestige, shrouded like their author 
in a cloud of mean and harassing 
circumstances. They had to win their 
way upwards from the rank and file of 
human efforts by their own intrinsic 
merit. And it was not until the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, when Spaniards, 
conscious for the first time of the riches 
und capabilities of the national life, 
sought to trace its developments to their 
several sources, that Alfonso’s labours 
were at last approached, sifted, and 
understood by men in whom the political 
temper of the Spain of his day was 
altogether dead. 

Four years after his accession, on the 
eve of the Feast of St. John, the code 
of the Siete Partidas was begun. This 
great work, which forms to this day 
the groundwork of all Spanish law, 
and which, creeping in from Florida, 
has found its way into the law-courts of 
the United States, was undertaken in 
obedience to a dying injunction of St. 
Ferdinand, who had himself begun upon 
it. It was finished in ten years, but 
did not receive full authority as law till 
after Alfonso’s death. 

It is not, however, as a code of laws 
that we are concerned with the Siete 
Partidas, Its foundation, general te- 
dency, and completeness as such—these 
are not literary questions, and must be 


judged of by those qualified to consider 


them. It is in the wide and general 
culture which the book reveals, in the 
many influences that we discover to have 
been at work upon it, in the curious 
historical evidence afforded by its pages, 
and in the thousand-and-one points which 
throw light upon the character of its 
author, that the ordinary reader finds 
legitimate working-ground. When we 
think of how few literary Spaniards 
consider the knowledge of Arabic essen- 
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tial to the study of the past history of 
their country ; when we remember the 
stir created quite recently in Spain by 
the publication of a series of mere ex- 
tracts from Arabic MSS.—MSS. chosen 
from hundreds of others which remain 
to this day uncatalogued and unknown 
in the depths of the Escurial—does it 
not at least appear remarkable that at a 
time when, as a Spanish king victorious 
over but not yet rid of the ancient 
oppressors of his race, he might have 
justifiably neglected and repelled the 
genius and skill of a people whom he 
still feared, Alfonso should have drawn 
his principal work equally from Christian 
and Arabic sources, and should have 
considered no part of it complete with- 
out illustration from, or reference to, the 
learning of the East? In the “ Chronica 
General de Espaiia” Arabic literature has 
left still more definite traces. It is a 
little startling to find in the fourth part 
of this chronicle the objections of modern 
critics to the history of the Cid, antici- 
pated and justified by a king of Castile 
born about 120 years after the hero's 
death. But M. Dozy has explained the 
puzzle. We know now that nearly the 
whole of the fourth part is nothing more 
than a translation from an Arabic his- 
tory of the Cid, which has been lost, and 
which very naturally places the con- 
querors of Valencia in by no means the 
most favourable of lights, and we do 
not need M. Dozy’s help in restoring 
for ourselves the Arabic lament over 
Valencia, which Alfonso has handed 
down to us in token of an unusual 
sympathy with a hostile literature. — 

The following passage is taken from 
the third part of the Siete Partidas 
which relates to the duties and privileges 
of the king :— 

“‘ Vicars of God are the kings, each one in 
his kingdom, placed over the people to main- 
tain them in justice and in truth. They have 
been called the heart and soul of the people. 
For as the soul lies in the heart of man and 
by it the body lives and is maintained, so in 
the king lies justice, which is the life and 
maintenance of the people of his lordship. 
And as the heart is one, and from it all the 
other members receive dignity and worthiness 
so that they may become one with it, so those 
of the kingdom, though they be many, because 
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the king is one, must be one with him, to serve 
and aid him in all those things which he has 
to do. 
* * * a 

‘** Thought is the manner in which men con- 
sider things past, present, and to come. It is 
born in the minds of men and ought to be en- 
gendered without anger, without great sadness 
or much desire or with violence, but with reason 
and concerning things which breed honour and 
avert ill. And let the king guard the thoughts 
of his heart in three manners: firstly let him 
not desire nor greatly care to have superfluous 
and worthless honours.” 


It is curious to compare what follows 
with the facts of the writer’s life :— 


_“Superfluous and worthless honours the 
king ought not to desire. For that which is 
beyond necessity cannot last, and being 
lost and come short of turns to dishonour. 
Moreover the wise men have said that it is no 
less a virtue for a man to keep that which he 
has than to gain that which he has not; be- 
cause keeping comes of judgment, but gain 
of good fortune. And the king who keeps his 
honour in such a manner that every day and 
by all means it is increased, lacking nothing, 
and does not lose that which he has for that 
which he desires to have,—he is held for a 
man of right judgment, who loves his own 
and desires to lead them to all good. And God 
will keep him in this world from the dishonour- 
ing of men, and in the next from the dishonour 
of the wicked in hell.” 

We can do no more than mention the 
“ Septenario,” a work which anticipates 
the “Tesoro” of Brunetto Latini; the 
“ Book of Hunting ;” the Treatise on 
Chess (is there any kindred between 
this and the one printed by Caxton 2) ; 
the “ Fuero Castellano,” which was in- 
tended to regulate the curious and un- 
equal growth of municipal privilege and 
custom in Spain; the “Gran Conquista 
d’Ultramar,” of which there is a splendid 
copy in the Lritish Museum, which be- 
longed to Charles II.; and those other 
smaller works which, under the title of 
Opusculos Legales, have been recently 
published by the Spanish Academy. 

As we have said, the sixteenth-cen- 
tury editions of all these works have 
put Alfonso clearly before the world a 
man and author. Moreover, they have 
provided materials for foreign criticism, 
of which it has not been slow to avail 
itself. The Germans have gone to work 
upon Alfonso, and the result of their 


griindlich investigations has been a 
little disheartening. 

True, they say, the man did good work; 
that he strongly influenced for good 
both the social and political civilization 
of Spain cannot be denied ; therefore, as 
the servant of human progress he claims 
our most serious attention: but as a 
man he is in our eyes undone by one 
fatal error,—as a philosopher and fol- 
lower of truth, he is for ever discredited 
by the book of the “Tesoro.” 

What then is this book of the “Tesoro,” 
upon which Alfonso’s reputation for 
honesty, and therefore for greatness, un- 
doubtedly hangs? Among the MSS. 
of the National Library there may be 
seen a small parchment folio consisting 
of about ten leaves, and closed with a 
curious double lock. The character in 
which it is written appears to be that of 
the fourteenth century, and no less than 
sixty-two paragraphs of the book con- 
sist of unintelligible cyphers. It opens 
with a prose preface, from which we 
will quote a few lines :— 


“ Book I. of the ‘Tesoro.’ Written by me, 
Don Alfonso, King of Spain, who have been 
Emperor, since after many great mercies which 
the Lord God hath bestowed upon me—of 
which the greater were the knowledge of His 
holy faith, of natural things, and the kingdom 
of my fathers,—the better to sustain this last, 
He hath cf His own good pleasure given tome 
the high good and ——- of the phi- 
losopher’s stone, for I sought it not. This 
great treasure became known to me in my 
poverty, and I made it, and with it increased 
my wealth.” 


Then follow a series of verses, de arte 
mayor, in which the author relates how 
he imported a savant from Egypt who 
possessed the secret, how it had been 
imparted to him, and how zeal for the 
good of his countrymen had led him to 
open to the world this great and divine 
mystery. ‘The receipt itself is given in 
cyphers, which have never yet been ex- 
plained, and which, as Ticknor remarks, 
were probably never meant to be ex- 
plained. In the opening verses it is said, 
that not wishing to give such great 
power as the knowledge of the secret 
would impart to an unlettered man, the 
author has imitated the Theban Sphinx, 
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and has put forth truths under the guise 
of cyphers. 

The whole thing is a delectable com- 
pound of ignorance, superstition, and 
knavery. In neither thought nor ex- 
pression is there a trace of dignity or 
cultivation, and we know that Alfonso of 
Castile possessed both. The evidence, 
external and internal, has been examined 
in detail by Los Rios and other critics. 
It was noticed by Sanchez as early as 
1775 that the character of the MS. was 
suspicious ; that it had the appearance 
of having been formed by detached 
strokes of the pen, as if in laboured 
imitation of a thirteenth or early four- 
teenth century hand. The MS. has 
been carefully examined more than 
once since 1775, and, says Los Rios, 
there is no modern palwographer who 
will not declare it to belong to the 
latter half of the fifteenth century. 
The note upon it which fixes the 
ownership of it upon the famous Mar- 
ques de Villena is written in the same 
suspicious character, and there can be 
no doubt that it saw the light long 
after his death, its author attaching to 
it the names of a king sufficiently 
famous and sufficiently far removed, 
and of a well-known patron of letters 
so universally credited with a know- 
ledge of the black art, that after his 
death the greater portion of his priceless 
library was handed over to the king and 
burnt by the common hangman. 

Notice also the expression in the 
Prologue, “who have been Emperor.” 
At the close of the MS. belonging to 
the Biblioteca Nacional we find the fol- 
lowing notice of date :—‘ May God be 
praised. This book was written in the 
year of our Salvation, 1272.” Now, 
although it is true that Rudolph of 
Hapsburg was elected emperor in 1272, 
we know that it was not till 1276 that 
Alfcnso relinquished his long-cherished 
dream, and gave up the style and title 
which all his efforts were unable to con- 
firm and substantiate. But such an 
expression would come naturally enough 
to the half-educated author of the 
fifteenth century; aware of one fact 
only, the fact of Rudolph’s election, 





and in his anxiety to avoid anachro- 
nisms, stumbling into a fatal one. The 
date too, “in the year of our Salvation,” 
has an odd ring about it. Till the end 
of the fourteenth century Spain counted 
from the Era of Cesar; when the year 
of Our Lord was mentioned at all, it 
was always placed after the year of the 
Era, and spoken of as that of “ The 
Incarnation,” the form “of our Salva- 
tion” being of much later date. 

Add to this the penalties decreed 
against magic and alchemy in the Par- 
tidas ; the assertion that if a king desires 
the thing which may not be, and at- 
tempts to do by art what according to 
nature cannot be done, “as does e/ 
Alquimia,” he will be considered a man 
without understanding, and will waste 
both time and money; and the denun- 
ciation of those “who make alchemy 


ficiesen alquimia, deceiving men, and 


making them believe that which accord- 
ing to nature cannot be.” 

So far indeed from encouraging the 
popular superstitions of his time, 
Alfonso stood in a strangely advanced 
position towards them, and deserves 
to be placed side by side with our own 
Bacon, as one of the first genuine and 
modest inquirers after scientific truth. 
Compare with the false “Tesoro” the true 
“Tablas Alfonsinas.” They are crude, no 
doubt. They have that curious element 
of mystery and fancifulness which en- 
ters universally into medizval science ; 
but they are what Roger Bacon was 
dreaming of, and their merit was at- 
tested by their rapid popularity. It is 
with a rare delight that the English 
student of Alfonso finds in the “ Franke- 
leine’s Tale” of our own Chaucer a men- 
tion of the king’s scientific work :— 

** His tables Toletanes forth he brought, 
Ful wel corrected that ther lacked nought.” 

This is an undoubted reference to the 
Alfonsine Tables, which, from the place 
of their compilation, were frequently 
called the “ Tabulez Toletanz.” Dorigen 
sets her lover, Aurelius, the task of 
clearing the coast of Brittany from 
rocks, so 
“That they ne letten ship ne bote to gon.” 
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Aurelius, in despair, applies to a clerk 
of Orleans, a noted magician and astro- 
logist ; and, with the aid of the “ Tables 
Toletanes,” the magician produces an 
illusion which frightens Dorigen out of 
her senses. It cannot be denied that 
the connection in which his great work 
is mentioned, is scarcely as complimen- 
tary to Alfonso as one might wish it to 
be ; still it affords a curious proof of the 
wide-spread popularity to which it had 
attained within a hundred years of his 
death. In the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries it was translated into Latin, 
and printed frequently in a mutilated 
form in France, Italy, and Germany. 
Our own days have seen a superb 
edition of it issued by the Spanish 
Academy. And the Tabulw well de- 
served their medieval fame, and their 
modern reprint, not only as the crude 
embodiment of patient labour and long 
research, but as the product of an almost 
premature enlightenment of mind. For 
the successors of Averrhoes and Avi- 
cenna, driven out of Seville and Cordova 
by the father, had returned to their old 
haunts at the invitation of the son. 
With. them, too, had come the famous 
Rabbis, depositaries of learning which 
had not been able to hold its own 
against the energy and splendour of 
Mohammedan science, and which had 
gradually sunk into a supplementary 
place. In Toledo, the conquest of 
Alfonso VI. and the most Christian of 
cities, Alfonso had gathered together a 
great council of the wise men of all 
nations, composed principally of Arabs 
and Arabie Jews, but containing also 
representatives of the learning of France 
and Italy. Here for many years he 
maintained them at the public ex- 
pense, while the necessary data for 
the compilation of the “Tablas Al- 
fonsinas” were being collected. A 
permanent meeting sat in Toledo, con- 
ducted, when Alfonso could not be 
present, by a famous Rabbi, while 
detachments of savants established 
themselves in different parts of the 
town and its neighbourhood for the 
observation of the heavenly bodies, and 
the drawing up of tables. “This was 


the first time,” says the Spanish Royal 
Academy of History, ‘that in barbarous 
times the republic of letters was invited 
to contemplate an academy of learned 
men occupied through many years in 
rectifying the old astronomical calcula- 
tions, in disputing about the most diffi- 
cult details of this science, in construct- 
ing new instruments, in observing by 
means of them the course of the stars, 
their declinations, ascensions, eclipses, 
longitudes, and latitudes.” 

Compare with this Roger Bacon's 
despairing dream of what might be, as 
we have it in the “Opus Tertium” sent 
to Pope Clement IV. in 1267. Mathe- 
maticians,! instruments, tables, all are 
requisite, he says, and he despairs of all 
three. Good mathematicians are not 
to be had, except at vast expense, such 
as could only be borne by the Pope or 
some great prince: the same complaint 
applies to instruments, and to the com- 
pilation and certifying of tables. Such 
tables, perfectly done, would be worth 
a king’s ransom. He himself has often 
attempted their composition, but in vain. 
The work is too vast and costly for any 
but the great. Before it could be under- 
taken it would at least be necessary 
that 


“ Ten or twelve boys should be instructed in 
the ordinary canons and astronomical tables ; 
and when they knew how to work at them, 
then for a year to discover the motions of each 
planet singly, for every day and every hour, 
according to all the variations of their motion.” 


What would he have said had he 
known of the council of savants already 
assembled at Toledo, “under a great 
prince,” working not for one year, but 
for many at this very thing ? 

Yet, as we read the account not only 
of such public acts as these, but of 
Alfonso’s private life—of his main- 
tenance in his palace at Burgos, of 
which twenty years ago remains were 
still to be traced, of Arabic savants, 
men who professed not only Averrhoes 
but the Koran,—we wonder no longer at 
the popular suspicion of his orthodoxy. 


1 It must be remembered that Bacon in- 
cluded underthe general term of mathematics, 
geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, and musie. 
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“Had God Almighty consulted me 
about the solar system, it would have 
been better done,” he is reported to 
have said, and the authenticity of the 
speech has been a ground of contention 
for centuries. It is more than probable 
that he never made it, but it is very 
natural that Spain should have sup- 
posed him capable of it; for Alfonso’s 
religion, deep and genuine as it was, was 
of an altogether different type from that 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. It is not repre- 
sented by the First Book of the Partidas, 
to the compilation of which all sorts of 
political causes contributed ; it is not to 
be judged of by the Prologue of the 
forged “Tesoro :” it runs into quite other 
moulds, and is preserved to us in quite 
other shapes. It is in the “Cantigas 4 
la Vergen Maria,” mentioned in his will, 
and sung over his grave at Toledo for 
hundreds of years, that we get at the 
heart of Alfonso. These little pieces, 
some of them full of a sunny lyrical 
buoyancy, others fancifully sad and 
grave, and others simple narrative, 
which only the genius of the narrator 
saves from baldness and awkwardness, 
betray to us the real inner nature of the 
great author of the Partidas and of the 
“ Grande y General Historia.” The lan- 
guage in which they are written is as it 
were a confidence in itself, and appeals 
to one. It is Gallician, and we are re- 
minded by it of the writer’s childhood 
in Leon, and of the early years among 
the Asturias, far away from Seville and 
Cordova, and the busy, disputant 
South. We have no details of this 
childhood of Alfonso, but from these 
Gallician cantigas we can well believe 
that it had memories for him which 
remained for ever sacred. It was 
tended and trained, no doubt, by the 
beautiful Beatrice of Suabia, his mother, 
whose statue stands near that of her 
son in the cathedral of Toledo. Her 
form is full of grace and dignity; she 
averts her modest, tender face while 
she holds her hand to receive her 
wedding-ring from her husband. There 
is a fanciful poetry about the conception 
of the medizval sculptor which taker 
hold of the imagination. There in the 


cathedral of Toledo the three have stood 
for centuries—father, mother, and son— 
the parents for ever exchanging the 
symbol of their love, thus made im- 
mortal: the son standing a little apart, 
unnoticing, extreme youthfulness in 
face and figure, the countenance slightly 
upraised, eyes and lip smooth and un- 
troubled, almost smiling; one hand 
holding the fastening of the long 
upper mantie, which falls to the feet 
in large calm folds; the other grasping 
a sceptre, upon the top of which perches 
a dove. 

One should read the Cantigas with 
this statue in one’s mind. With wars 
in Granada, rebellions, imperial elections, 
and treaties, they have nothing whatever 
to do. There are signs of warlike en- 
thusiasm, it is true, traces of that natural 
and inevitable patriotism which was the 
birthright of every medixval Spaniard ; 
still their general tone presupposes one 
of those happy elevated moodsof the mind 
in which material confusions and distrac- 
tions are lost sight of, and the delight 
of the soul in the strength and purity 
of its own emotions expresses itself 
outwardly in a certain grace and serenity. 
Take, for instance, this welcome to May, 
the month of Mary, whick we reproduce 
in a faint English copy, preserving the 
metre of the original :— 


‘** Welcome, O May, yet once again we greet 
thee ! 
So alway praise we her, the Holy Mother, 
Who prays to God that He shall aid us ever 
Against our foes, and to us ever listen. 


** Welcome, O May, loyally art thou welcome! 
So alway praise we her, the Mother of kind- 
ness, 
Mother who ever on us taketh pity, 
Mother who guardeth us from woes un- 
numbered. 


*« Welcome, 0 May! welcome, 0 month well- 
favoured ! 
So Jet us ever pray and offer praises 
To her who ceases not for us, for sinners, 
To pray to God that we from woes be guarded. 


** Welcome, O May, O joyous May and stain- 
less ! 
So will we ever pray to her who gaineth 
Grace from her Son for us, and gives each 
morning 
Force that by us the Moors from Spain be 
driven. 
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** Welcome, O May, of bread and wine the 
giver ! 
Pray then to her, for in her arms, an infant, 
She bore the Lord! She points us on our 
journey, 
Phe journey that to her will bear us quickly!” 


There is little depth or subtilty of 
thought in this; but how fresh it is, 
how entirely without effort or affecta- 
tion! There is nothing strained, not an 
epithet too much, and the allusion to 
the Moors completes the whole effect of 
spontaneity. The more serious poems, 
—such as litanies, confessions of sin, 
legends like that exquisite one of the 
nun who leaves her convent for the 
sinful world, and coming back years 
afterwards broken and repentant, finds 
the Virgin in her place, wearing her 
forsaken dress, and fulfilling her deserted 
duties, till she should return to resume 
them, when, without a word of upbraid- 
ing, they are given back to her, and she, 
heart-broken with love and gratitude, 
confesses to the amazed and wondering 
sisters, her flight and her long absence, 
and dies in an eecstasy,—all are cha- 
racterized by the same fresh simplicity. 
Not that the book is faultless ; here and 
there the evil influence of the Trouba- 
dours has crept in, producing lines so 
curiously meaningless, and versification 
so ingeniously unnatural, that we smile 
and acquit Alfonso of what is his only 
in name. 

The “Querellas,” a poem, of which only 
two stanzas remain to us, was written 
within a year or two of his death. It 
was meant to be a lament over his mis- 
fortunes, and is not without dignity, 
though wanting in the delicate indi- 
vidual flavour of the Cantigas. Great 
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efforts have been made of late years to 
recover the remainder of it. Spain has 
been searched for it, but in vain. If it 
exists at all, it must be looked for now 
rather in Paris or Vienna, than in the 
Escurial. 

Alfonso of Castile is not to be de- 
scribed in a few pages. He is not like 
the Cid, a man of one impulse, and that 
an easily comprehensible one. His cha- 
racter is full of indications, of half. 
growths and complexities. You class 
him perhaps in your mind as a philo- 
sopher, and he is one; then why not 
more indifference to this world’s gains 
and prospects? But he had the volatile 
and quickly-moved humanity of a child, 
and the crown of Charlemagne pleases 
him like any other bauble. He appears 
at one time a king jealous of his rights, 
enumerating with bitter pride those 
who had knelt at his feet and done him 
homage ; while later we find him direct- 
ing that he should be buried near his 
parents on a lower tomb, his head to 
their feet, because of his unworthiness. 
And there they rest together, Ferdi- 
nand the Saint and Alfonso the Wise, 
father and son, difficult as it is to realize 
that the same age produced both: the 
one a noble and adequate representative 
of the best and most characteristic influ- 
ences of his day ; the other bewildered 
by dim ideals for the realization of 
which the world had not yet provided 
the means, his force wasted perpetually 
in untimely aspirations. Not wholly 
anything, whether for good or evil, it is 
difficult to understand and represent 
him ; but our sympathy with him per- 
haps transcends that which we are able 
to accord to the Saint. 





CHRISTINA NORTH. 


BY E. M. ARCHER, 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Tue days that followed passed, as 
such days will pass, outwardly very like 
those which had preceded the downfall 
of Christina’s hopes and the wreck of 
her happiness. She had never again 
referred to the letter she had received, 
and her mother dared not speak of it 
to her. Mr. North had been told, of 
course; and although he had been 
bitter in his resentment at the moment, 
it seemed as if increasing weakness had 
diminished his powers of memory, and 
after the first day it often seemed to 
Mrs. North as if it had passed away 
altogether from his mind. 

As to Christina, she was pale and 
silent, but she moved about the house 
as usual: she waited upon her grand- 
father and cared for his comfort ; she 
took her share in the night nursing 
and would never own that she was 
tired ; she met Mrs. Oswestry without 
embarrassment ; and she was kind and 
friendly in her manner to Mr. Warde 
when he came to see her grandfather : 
she was not exactly repellant or un- 
gracious, but yet, for some reason or 
other, they none of them dared to 
speak to her of what had occurred. 

She had made no answer to Walter 
Cleasby’s letter. What could she say ? 
She told herself that that page of her 
life had been closed for ever, and she 
would not speak of it again. She bore 
herself bravely, and those about her 
could only guess at what was passing 
within her. 

Walter hung about the place in the 
hope that he might meet some one of 
whom he might venture to ask what 
was passing at the White House. At 
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first he had a faint hope that he might 
receive some word in answer to his 
letter : he had even thought that it was 
possible she might consent to see him ; 
but three days passed and he heard 
nothing. He knew that he had brought 
it upon himself; even now he did not 
wish it undone, but the suspense was 
hard to bear. He tortured himself by 
conjuring up twenty different solutions 
of her silence: and then again some- 
times he thought that it was pride and 
resentment which prevented her from 
making any sign, and he tried to be 
thankful that it should be so. It 
would make it easier for her if her 
indignation should master all else. 

Mrs. North had written very briefly 
and coldly, simply aeknowledging his 
letter, and intimating that under the 
altered circumstances no doubt he had 
done wisely in breaking his engagement ; 
but she made no mention of Christina. 
Miss Cleasby had called at the White 
House to inquire for Mr. North ; but she 
had only seen Janet, who answered her 
shortly, and from whom she was too proud 
to ask more than the doctor’s opinion. 
So the days passed wretchedly at the 
Park, and Walter, harassed by business 
matters and growing desperate in his 
anxiety to hear of Christina, could no 
longer keep up any pretence of in- 
difference, but made his sister uneasy 
by his restless manner and altered 
looks. 

She was driving through the village 
on the fourth day in her pony carriage, 
thinking of it all and with a cloud of 
anxiety on her usually serene face, 
when it suddenly cleared and was re- 
placed by a flush of eagerness, as she 
caught sight of Mr. Warde coming out 

L 
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of a cottage, and trotted the pony up 
to him. 

“Can you spare me a few minutes?” 
she said, almost breathless in her im- 
petuosity. “Oh, Mr. Warde, youare my 
good angel! you will be able to tell me 
what I want to know.” 

“T am sure I shall be very happy if 
I can be of any use,” he said, pleased 
and surprised at the appeal, but in 
truth feeling as if his position as Miss 
Cleasby’s good angel was, however 
delightful, slightly embarrassing. 

‘ T suppose you have heard of our mis- 
fortune ?” said Augusta, leaning forward 
and allowing the pony to proceed at a 
foot’s pace whilst Mr. Warde walked 
beside the carriage. 

“Yes; I was very sorry to hear of it,” 
he said, looking at her with grave 
interest. 

“We do not want to publish it at 
present,” Augusta went on, “‘because, you 
see, it is so disagreeable to have every- 
one talking about you; and when we 
are gone——” 

“Then you are going?” he said, 
with something of regret in his voice. 

“Of course we are going, but that is 
not what I wanted to talk about. 
Mr. Warde, you'go to the White House, 
I know ; you will forgive me if I am 
doing wrong, but you cannot think 
what a relief it would be to know 
something about—about them,” said 
Augusta, hesitating to pronounce 
Christina’s name. 

“Christina has spoken to no one,” 
he said, understanding what it was 
that she wished to know and replying 
with the straightforwardness natural to 
him. ‘“ Her mother tells me that since 
that first evening when she forced her 
to it, she has not opened her lips upon 
the subject. No doubt it would be 
better for her if she could be open ; but 
I do not see who has a right to break 
through the reserve she chooses to 
maintain. She looks very pale, but she 
goes about the house as usual.” 

There was a controlled displeasure in 
his manner. Augusta felt that he was 
blaming Walter and could not refrain 
from taking up his defence. 


“ Walter could not have done other- 
wise,” shesaid. ‘I feel, Mr. Warde, that 
you are blaming him. He has suffered 
also, but it has not been his fault.” 

“T have pronounced no judgment 
upon him,” said the Vicar. “It is not 
for me to judge; but I have been very 
sorry for Christina, and very sorry for 
you all.” 

‘But the part which touches her is 
the worst,” said Augusta. “It is sad for 
my brother also; but it is not the 
money which matters so much.” 

“You do not yet know how much 
money does matter,” he said, gravely. 
“You have been all your life accustomed 
to riches. It requires a long apprentice- 
ship to understand either the privations 
or the blessings of poverty.” 

* And you think I am not capable of 
it!” she said; and he saw to his surprise 
that she was hurt by the inference she 
had drawn from his words. 

“T had noright to say so,—I had not 
intended, I had not meant to judge 
you,” he answered ; and for the second 
time in his life he felt the embarrass- 
ment which no one but Miss Cleasby 
had ever produced in him. 

“T think a little wholesome admo- 
nition would do me good,” she said. 
“You see, Mr. Warde, I cannot trouble 
Walter; and he is younger, and so I 
have no one to go to when I want a 
little advice. I might ask Lady Bassett, 
but then she would never keep our 
counsel ; and, besides, I know exactly 
what she would say beforehand. Do 
you think you could imagine yourself 
a Ritualist just for a quarter of an hour, 
Mr. Warde, and think that I am a High 
Church young lady come to you for 
ghostly counsel ?” 

“Those preliminaries are not neces- 
sary,” he said, recovering himself. 

“We will leave them out then,” she 
said; “and indeed it is upon very 
worldly affairs that I want to consult 
you. I suppose you know that we 
have lost, not only some money, but 
everything ; it does not matter how, only 
it has not been Walter’s fault ; and now 
he wants me to go and live with our 
Uncle Robert, who is a banker in 
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London. He is kind enough; it is 
kind of him to ask me, and I cannot 
bear to vex Walter by refusing ; but I 
certainly do dislike it most particularly. 
I cannot bear to be always dependent. 
He is my uncle; but it is not as if 
I knew him well, and I know he will 
be as much bored as I shall be. Now 
what do young ladies do when they 
have no means, or next to none, and 
want to support themselves in a way 
that will not hurt their relations’ suscep- 
tibilities ?” 

“Tf I had adopted the character which 
you assigned to me,” said the Vicar, “ I 
should answer at once: enter a sister- 
hood.” 

“T should not mind it so very much,” 
said Augusta, after a pause, “if I might 
take Don with me.” 

Mr. Warde was growing perplexed ; 
he would have thought that she was 
laughing at him: but when he looked 
at her, he could not but believe in her 
earnestness. There was a touch of 
humour about her mouth, but there was 
no doubt that her difficulties were real 
enough, and that they weighed upon 
her. 

“It is so difficult for me to judge,” 
he said ; “ I wish I could help you, but 
I know so little about these things. Of 
course I was not serious about the 
sisterhood. It must be very hard for 
you, to leave your brother and this 
place.” 

“‘ Yes ;—rather hard!” she said ; and 
he saw to his surprise that her eyes were 
wet with tears. She had been striving 
to keep up Walter’s spirits for the last 
three days: she had been taking last 
looks at her familiar haunts and en- 
deavouring to reconcile herself to the 
change, and her naturally strong nerves 
had been so far tried as to make them 
susceptible to what at another time 
would have made little impression upon 
them. 

“TI wish I could do anything,” he 
repeated in his perplexity. He said 


it with such grave anxiety that Augusta 
could not help laughing, even whilst 
for some reason she felt provoked. 
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“T don’t know why I care so much,” 
she said; “it is very ridiculous. We 
won't talk about it any more. Thank 
you for letting me burthen you with all 
my troubles. I have taken up a great 
bit of your time; but you know I said 
I should look upon you as a friend if I 
ever was in any trouble, and you see it 
came before we expected it after all, and 
took me a little by surprise.” 

She said it softly, and turned her fine 
face towards him and held out her 
hand. 

“It is for me to thank you,’ he 
said. 

“No, no,” she answered, colour- 
ing as she spoke; “but I hope you 
will let me know if you do chance to 
hear of any favourable opening for me. 
Good-bye, and thank you.” She shook 
the reins and the little pony carriage 
was soon out of sight in the winding 
road. She felt a little dreary and 
desolate. The ‘only friend she had at 
hand had been unable to give her any 
assistance, and she felt now that it had 
been unreasonable and foolish of her 
to ask it of him: and then something 
in the tone of his parting words had 
made her uncomfortable. She wished 
that she had not spoken. 

She went straight into the drawing- 
room when she reached home, thinking 
to find her brother and give him the 
small piece of comfort she had been 
able to extract from Mr. Warde: at 
least Christina was not ill, but able to 
occupy herself as usual, and this would 
be something ofa consolation to Walter : 
but he was not at home, and she had 

only time to write a hasty note to be 
sent after him in case he should be 
detained long in Overton, when the 
door-bell rang, and she prepared to 
receive some unconscious visitor with 
outward composure. Then came the 
sound of steps across the stone hall 
which she seemed to recognize, and 
Lewis opened the door and announced 
Mr. Warde. She had risen at his 
entrance, and now stood still before 
him in her amazement. 

“ After I had parted from you,” he 
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began almost before the door was shut, 
“1 thought of another alternative. 
You said that I might come if I thought 
of anything, and you have only to say, 
No. Miss Cleasby, isit possible that 
you would let me take you to my 
home ?” 

She liked, and respected, and honoured 
and trusted him ; and yet she did not 
know what to say. She sank down in a 
chair, and could as yet hardly open her 
mind to any other feeling than that of 
blank surprise. 

“T never thought of it before,” he 
said ; “I knew that you were different 
from other women; but there was a 
barrier, and when it was partly knocked 
down it still seemed impossible at first. 
If it seems sc to you now, as I feel it 
must, you have only to say, No.” 

“But I find it almost as difficult to 
say No as to say Yes,” she said at last, 
almost as if speaking to herself. 

“Then do not say anything at all. 
It is an important decision. I can 
wait.” 

“But, Mr. Warde, it will not be any 
easier by and by, and perhaps you 
might help me a little. It is not only 
myself that I am thinking about. I 
am not sure that I care for you; but I 
am not at all sure that you care for 
me.” 

He paused a moment before he an- 
swered, and she sat still and expectant, 
with her eyes fixed upon his face. He 
did not shun them. 

“T do care for you,” he said, in his 
manly voice, from which the momen- 
tousness of the occasion had taken away 
all shadow of embarrassment. “I knew 
before that there was no one else like 
you; but I did not understand it at 
first ; after you left me, it came upon 
me quite suddenly, like an inspiration.” 

“That is very curious,” she said, with 
a soft little laugh. 

“T do not know that it is curious. 
But I can understand that the thing 
seems impossible to you. If it could 
have been, it would have been a great 
happiness to me; if it is not to be, I 
can live without it ; only do not deceive 


yourself by thinking that I do not 
care ” 


She did not, she could not deceive 
herself now; she understood that the 
man was throwing all the force of his 
strong nature into the effort to maintain 
a self-control which should neither dis. 
turb nor hurry her decision ; and she too 
could be generous: “I may be deceiving 
myself, but I almost think that I do 
too,” she said, in a low voice, casting 
down her eyes. 

Then, self-controlled and humble 
though he was, he knew that he had 
won. “Thank Heaven,” he said, and a 
sudden flush of triumph lighted up his 
face. 

“That is rather premature,” said 
Augusta, just glancing at him from 
under her eyelids. ‘You see, Mr. 
Warde, as you said just now, this is an 
important decision : I don’t know whe- 
ther we should either of us act in this 
way if we were quite in our right 
minds. You say that you were inspired, 
and I think I must wait until I am 
inspired too.” 

He had been very forbearing ; he had 
warned her that she had better take 
time to consider, and she had rejected 
his warning ; he felt that she had gone 
too far with him to go back, and that 
she would never know her own mind 
better than she knew it now. 

“There is no need to wait,” he said 
more impetuously ; “it is an important 
decision, but I believe that if you wish 
to give me your answer, you can do so 
now. If you tell me that you want time 
to consider, I will wait ; but if you can 
say Yes or No, it will be kinder to say 
it at once.” 

“ Even if it is No?” 

“Yes, even if it is No, it is still 
better that it should be said at once.” 

There was a pause, and then she rose 
up suddenly and held out her hand to 
him. 

“T cannot say No,” she said, colouring 
and smiling; “so if you are in such a 
hur a 

“You need say nothing more,” he 
answered, and his voice touched her by 
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its expression of earnest and supreme 
contentment. 

“Tt is very good of you to care so 
much. I do care for you,’ she said 
gravely. 

And at this point Lewis suddenly 
interrupted the interview, coming in 
with a little pink note from Lady 
Bassett. Augusta came down to the 
realities of common life as she read it. 


“Dear Augusta,” the note said, “I 
am so very sorry. I wonder if it is 
really true that you have lost every- 
thing. I could not be happy without 
writing to you; I thought you were 
going to have a little peace and quiet, 
and you know how fond I am of you 
and of poor dear Walter. What shall 
you do? If it would be any little com- 
fort to see your poor old friend who is 
so sorry for you, you have only to write 
a word to say so to your affectionate 

“ CaRoLINE Bassett.” 


They were waiting for an answer, and 
Augusta sat down at her table and 
wrote a few hasty lines, apologizing to 
Mr. Warde as ceremoniously as if he 
were still nothing more to her than the 
Incumbent of the parish. 

She was grateful for Lady Bassett’s 
kindness, but just now she did not 
want to see her. 


“Tear Lady Bassett,” she said, “it 
is very kind of you. It is quite true. 
Walter and I will come over to see you 
some day before we leave. 

“ Yours affectionately, 
“ AuausTa CLEASBY.” 


The interruption had been trivial 
enough, but it had sufficed to bring 
down Augusta’s mind from the serious 
altitudes to which it had for a time 
ascended. For the moment she had 
been carried away by his earnestness 
and her own feelings, but she was now 
again capable of looking at the external 
aspect of the case, and, in spite of every- 
thing, she could not help being amused 
at the situation. 

“‘Have you ever thought that I may 


be a rather inconvenient possession,” 
she said, after a short silence during 
which he had been indulging in visions 
of future happiness such as had never 
before presented themselves to his prac- 
tical imagination; “it is very strange 
and new, and I don’t understand it at 
all myself; but have you ever thought 
what you will do with me now that you 
have me?” 

“ That is to come,” he said, with un- 
ruffied serenity. And now she felt the 
gravity of the situation with a sudden 
pressure ; but instead of yielding to it, 
she threw it off with a flight of levity 
which was hardly natural. 

“ Yes, there is a great deal to come,” 
said Augusta; “‘ but now I want to talk 
to you a little about the things that are 
not tocome. ‘There are to be no talks 
with the schoolmistress about the chil- 
dren ; there are to be no visitings of 
rheumatic old women; and I am not to 
be expected to scold the cook if the 
mutton is over-done. There is also one 
other little condition which I should 
like to make. Dear Don has been 
accustomed to the best society; he 
abhors cats; so, if there is one in the 
house she must take her leave ; and he, 
of course, will live in the drawing-room 
as he does here.” 

“Tt is rather late to make conditions,” 
said the Vicar. 

“ But it is not too late to go back : 
I have said that I like you—next best 
to Don; but I have not said——” 

“You have said quite enough to make 
me very happy,” interrupted Mr. Warde, 
“so happy that nothing you can say 
now can make any difference to me.” 

“T am very happy too,” she said ; “I 
did not think that anyone would care 
for me now as you care for me.” Then 
she paused for a moment, and added, ~ 
thinking of Christina, “It is not so new 
to you as it is to me.” 

“Tt is as new; it has never been the 
same before,” he said, answering her 
look. 

“Tt is very new, and rather strange. 
I did not mean all that I said just now; 
but you will forgive me if I cannot help 
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laughing a little; it would not have 
been so odd if you had not been a 
clergyman. Of course you did not think 
I meant all I said. I cannot go back 
now.” 

* No, thank Heaven !” 

“But I wish you would not be in 
such a hurry. That is the second time 
you have said it, and these premature 
thanksgivings make me feel a little 
afraid of myself. In a week we shall 
know more about it, and then we can 
have a special one in church, if you 
like,”—and just at that moment, in 
time, perhaps, to spare her a reproof, 
the clock struck seven, and she broke 
off suddenly. ‘‘ You must go,” she said ; 
“Walter will be coming home and I 
must see him alone.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Aveusta’s note had reached Captain 
Cleasby in Overton. It was a relief to 
him. At least Christina was not seri- 
eusly ill; and as to the rest, perhaps it 
was best that there should at present be 
no communication between them. 

He met his sister looking more like 
himself than he had done for the past 
week, and went up and kissed her, 
though he was not usually demonstrative. 

“Thank you, Gusty,” he said, grate- 
fully ; “you have taken a load off my 
mind.” Augusta looked at him rather 
strangely, in a way he did not under- 
stand, but she made no direct answer ; 
and during dinner nothing passed 
between them upon the subject. <After- 
wards, sitting with her in the drawing- 
room, he said abruptly— 

“How did you hear?” for in her 
note she had made no mention of Mr. 
Warde. 

“T was out driving, and in the village 
I met Mr. Warde,” she said, somewhat 
hesitatingly. ‘I thought he had pro- 
bably been with Mr. North, and so [ 
asked him.” 

“Had he seen her?” 

“Yes : and he said what I told you,— 


that she was going about as usual, and 
he seemed to think “ 

“‘T don’t care what he thinks,” inter- 
rupted Walter; he had introduced the 
subject himself, and yet he felt as if he 
could not bear to have it discussed or to 
hear what other people thought about 
it ; “he is not a man of any discernment ; 
if he thas seen her, she is not ill, and 
that is enough.” 

* You do him injustice, Walter.” 

“Tf I do, it does not matter. Look 
here, Gusty: this is what Uncle Robert 
says to me to-day; but it is more for 
you than for me. He seems anxious to 
be kind, and he is coming down here 
for a day or two, so it will not be 
quite like going to a stranger.” 

“No,” said Augusta slowly; “ but, 
Walter, you must not be angry if [ say 
that I think perhaps I may not go to 
Uncle Robert after all.” 

“ Not go to him ! Nonsense !” he said ; 
“what else can you do? You know, 
Augusta, I cannot keep you with me; 
and what are you to live upon unless 
you go tohim? I don’t say it is what I 
could have wished for you, but I don’t 
see what else can be done. Whatever you 
do, don’t go in for pride and indepen- 
dence. There is nothing to hurt your 
pride, if you were as proud as Lucifer, in 
accepting an uncle’s hospitality. Of 
course it would be different if you were 
aman; but if there is one thing that is 
detestable it is an independent woman.” 

“It is not only pride, Walter.” 

“Then what preposterous notion is 
it?” 

“T think of marrying Mr. Warde,” 
said Augusta, with her eyes on the 
ground. 

He was worried and sad, and even a 
little indignant, but yet he could not 
help laughing. 

“Don’t be so silly,” he said ; “really 
one would have thought the last week 
would have taken the capacity for 
making jokes away from us. I am sure 
Lewis would be scandalized if he heard 
us laughing. Have you noticed the 
lugubrious and sympathetic tone in 
which he announces dinner?” 
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And then she saw to her dismay that 
neither his laughter nor his incredulity 
was feigned, but on the contrary quite 
natural and spontaneous. 

“T did not mean it as a joke,” she 
said. “It may seem odd to you at first, 
but, odd or not, it is true. I met him 
this afternoon, and then he came here 
afterwards and I accepted him.” 

“What nonsense is this?” he said, 
but could no longer remain unmoved, or 
altogether incredulous. 

“Tt is just this, Walter, that I have 
accepted him. I should be so much 
happier, dear Walter, if you could say 
you do not mind.” 

“Tt is inconceivable!” he said, in his 
vexation and anger, walking away to 
the window. “Oh, Gusty, why could 
you not have waited? If you were so 
averse to going to Uncle Robert, I 
would have contrived something else. 
Anything Sooner than this should have 
happened.” 

“Tt was not only because of Uncle 
Robert,” she said, falteringly. 

“Then what was it? If you must 
have married, why not have taken some- 
one else? You know Algy Fielder only 
waited for a word of encouragement to 
be at your feet. I did not wish it before ; 
he was not worthy of you; but at least 
you would have been safe and prosperous 
with him. And after all, he is a gentle- 
man, and handsome, and devoted to 
you.” 

“ He is not capable of real devotion ; 
he does not understand it. But, Walter, 
you say I have often been unjust to 
you, and now you are unjust tome. It 
is not Uncle Robert,—it is not because 
of what has happened,—it is not that I 
wanted a home.” 

“Then what is it?” he said, more 
softly. 

‘“‘Tt is because I care for him,” she 
said bravely, looking him full in the 
face. 

** Nonsense !” he said, “ what do you 
mean? You don’t understand what 
you are saying : do you mean to say that 
it is with you as—as it is with me ?” 

“ Not as it is with you, Walter. No, 
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there are different ways ; but I do care 
for him.” 

He paced the room once more in his 
perplexity, and then he came and sat 
down on the sofa by her. 

“ Gusty,” he said, almost jealously, 
“do you mean to say that he comes 
first?” It was not his nature to be 
exacting. A month ago he would have 
parted with her gladly if he had liked 
the man who had taken her from him, 
or even if he had considered it a good 
marriage for her in a worldly point of 
view ; but now it would have been hard 
to part with her to anyone: she was 
the one thing which remained to him. 
The Cleasbys were not a demonstrative 
race, but these two had been together 
all their lives, and now a common mis- 
fortune had made them cling closer te 
each other. Yes; now it would have 
been very hard to part with her to any- 
one, and to Mr. Warde it was almost an 
impossibility. Her heart was aching 
at the thought of the parting, and she 
clung to him and cried— 

“Next to you, Walter,—next to 
you !” 

“That is but a poor consolation,’ 
he said. But yet it was a consolation ; 
he was still sad and perplexed, but her 
impulsive words had taken away the 
soreness from his heart. 

**T ought to be glad, I suppose, that 
you are happy, Gusty,” he said ; “ but 
you cannot expect me to say that I 
think him worthy of you. If you 
consented from an impulse of gratitude 
or anything of that sort, do not be 
ashamed to confess it; it would be 
better than to be forced to repent after- 
wards, Just think how different it 
will be from anything to which you 
have been accustomed.” 

“T have thought ; I have thought of 
it all; and if it were not for you, I 
should not hesitate a moment to say 
that I am quite happy. It is only that 
I cannot bear to think that I am 
shutting myself off from you.” 

“You could not do that, Gusty,” 
he said, in his old fond tones. 

They sat together silently for a few 
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minutes after that, each knowing that 
however near they might seem to be to 
each other now, nevertheless a separation 
was inevitable. The old love, the old 
bond could not indeed be done away 
with ; but yet after she was married 
it would never be the same again. 

“Good night, Gusty,” he said at 
last ; “forgive me if I have not been 
all that a brother should have been 
to-night. But it was an unexpected 
blow, and I am very tired.” 

Yet he was not a man to fight 
against the inevitable. He felt that 
she had a right to choose for herself, 
and however great a disappointment her 
choice might be to him, by the next 
day he had made up his mind to make 
the best of it. 

“ Am I to see him to-day ?” he said. 
“‘T suppose he will come up here. I 
must write to Uncle Robert, and per- 
haps you had better write too. I believe 
he will be secretly relieved, but he 
will make heroic efforts to disguise his 
satisfaction ; and I don’t suppose he will 
find much difficulty in reprobating you 
when he finds you are giving him up 
for the sake of a poor country parson.” 

“T will write,” said Augusta; and 
then she added, rather pleadingly, “ You 
will be kind to him, won’t you, when 
you see him?” 

**T must, I suppose,” he said ; “ but 
I shall find it rather difficult. However, 
if I admire nothing else in him, I 
admire his audacity. I believe if he 
had had the chance he would have pro- 
posed to the five wise virgins in 
rotation. But there, Gusty, I have said 
my say, and I shall be very happy to see 
him, if you will send him into my study 
when he comes.” 

Augusta Cleasby and Mr. Warde 
were the only actors in the little drama 
who were able at this time to extract 
any comfort or happiness from the cir- 
cumstances by which they were sur- 
rounded. Walter had barely time to 
transact the necessary business ; leisure 
had hitherto been to him a necessity of 
life, but now he left himself no moment 
of relaxation and often sat up over his 


papers until late in the night. To his 
sister's remonstrances he replied that 
the business must be transacted, and he 
was impatient to be done with it all: 
but she guessed that he dreaded to leave 
himself time for regrets. The lawyer 
came down to see him, and Mr, 
Waltham the younger, to whom the 
estate had been mortgaged ; and Walter, 
always courteous and apparently coldly 
indifferent, excited their wonder by his 
unconcerned manner. In truth, though 
it was a pang to him to part with the 
property which he had looked upon as his 
own and the home which he had been 
learning to love, and the countless acces- 
sories which belong to wealth, all this 
appeared of small importance by the side 
of the far harder renunciation which he 
had felt himself called upon to make. 

Ten days had passed in interviews 
with lawyers and business correspond- 
ence; and now the affairs had been 
put in order, and it only remained to 
select the few pieces of personal 
property which the Cleasbys had 
determined to retain, and then the 
estate, the house and everything it 
contained, was to be put up to auction. 

“We must go away first, Augusta,” 
Captain Cleasby had said; “people 
have been very kind and considerate, 
but we could not stay on here much 
longer: and as Uncle Robert has 
written so kindly, and wants you at 
least to go to him for a month or two 
and be married from his house, I think 
it will be much the best thing for you 
to do. He will come down two or 
three days before the sale, and he 
wants to take you home with him.” 

** And you will come too, Walter?” 
she said, entreatingly. 

*‘T shall be in London? yes; but I 
shall not go up on that day, I think. 
I shall stay until the last.” 

Then, though her heart was beating 
with apprehension and agitation, she 
forced herself to ask another question : 
** And afterwards, dear Walter?” 

“ Afterwards? Why should we talk 
about that ?” he said ; “sufficient to the 
day———” and then he paused, and felt 
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that she must know some time, and 
that it might be best if he could bring 
himself to say it. 

“ Afterwards, I shall not be in 
London,” he said gently, but in the 
tone of a man who has taken an irre- 
yocable resolution; “I did not like to 
put it all upon you at once, Gusty: 
but I have for long made up my mind 
that I could not remain in England.” 

“Why did you not tell me before?” she 
said, trembling ; “it was cruel to keep 
this until the last. I cannot part with 
you.” 

“Be reasonable, Gusty,” he said; “I 
cannot live in England. Even if I 
could support myself in London, it would 
be a miserable existence, and it would 
do no one any real good. You could 
not be with me, and I could not be at 
Overton. No, Gusty, our ways have 
lain together so far, but they are diverg- 
ing now. You are entering upon a 
new life, one that you have chosen for 
yourself, and I too must make a new 
beginning.” 

Then she burst into tears and ex- 
claimed, “I will come too! I cannot let 
you go.” 

* And you will leave Warde behind ?” 
he said, smilingsadly. “ No, Gusty, you 
are much too fond of me, but you 
cannot do that.” 

Yet even in the midst of his trouble 
he was partly comforted by the love 
which had prompted her unreasonable 
proposition. He had made up his mind. 
When he was in London, when first the 
blow had fallen upon him, he had come 
across an old college friend who had 
taken a farm in South America, and was 
going out in a month or two to settle 
upon it. He was rather dreading the 
inevitable solitude of his life, and when 
he found that Cleasby was only anxious 
to escape from England and had no 
settled plans for the future, he used 
every argument to induce him to be his 
companion. And Walter yielded easily 
to his persuasions. He cared very little 
where he went, only it was a necessity to 
him to escape from the country and all old 
associations, and if possible to fix his 
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fate before returning to Overton, so as 
to preclude all discussion. He had 
always liked Mr. Leslie ; he was clever, 
original, taciturn, and eminently gentle- 
manlike ; he would not in any way jar 
upon him; and as he was starting with 
a very small capital, Captain Cleasby’s 
services would amply compensate for 
any obligation he might incur at the 
beginning. All this had been settled 
even before he returned to Overton, but 
he had postponed the necessary dis- 
closure, dreading Augusta’s opposition 
and dismay. It was over now, and it 
only remained to break the other tie, 
which was closer than even that which 
bound him to his sister. He had 
already indeed broken with Christina, but 
he could not feel that all was over until 
he had seen her once more. Sometimes 
his dread of a meeting was so strong 
that he thought it would be better for 
them both that they should never look 
upon each other again. And then he 
felt that this was impossible. All this 
time she had sent him no word, she had 
made no sign; he knew nothing of 
what was passing at the White House ; 
and the desire to speak to her again, to 
see her, and hear her voice, conquered 
his dread. He felt instinctively that 
she would not refuse to see him. He 
did not desire to be forgiven : he said to 
himself that it would be better for her 
that she should not be able to forgive : 
but at least they must meet once more. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Curistina had in truth maintained a 
more complete silence than Walter 
Cleasby knew. She had not only given 
him no word or sign, but she had also 
held so impenetrable a shield before her 
that even those with whom she lived 
could know nothing of what she felt. 
They only saw that she was quieter, sad- 
der, colder, and more composed than she 
had ever been before. Her manner was 
gentler, and her thoughtfulness for her 
grandfather more apparent than it had 
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been ; she could even smile at times ; 
but yet even Mrs. North, who was not 
a sympathetic observer, perceived that 
there was nothing spontaneous about 
her. She did not speak as she had 
been used to do, upon the impulse of 
the moment; her smile was no longer 
the sudden, vivid flash of youth and 
happiness ; it was slow and sad and in- 
different. She had never been used to 
occupy herself steadily, but now, after 
her hours of attendance upon her grand- 
father were over, she would sit long, 
working silently, in the parlour. And 
all this time she asked no questions, she 
gave no confidence, she referred in no 
way whatever to what had taken place. 
One day her mother gathered courage 
to make in her presence some casual re- 
marks upon the Cleasbys’ misfortunes ; 
but she seemed as though she had not 
heard, and made no answer. 

Yet it was not pride and resentment, 
as Walter had imagined, which kept 
her silent. She had been cruelly 
wounded ; she had been bitter and in- 
dignant, but this had long passed away. 
Something far deeper, something which 
he could hardly have comprehended, 
made it impossible for her to speak 
until she should have fought the battle 
with herself. For it was no longer 
against her fate, but against herself, that 
she was fighting ; and strange as it may 
seem, incredible as it would have seemed 
to him, he did not at this time hold the 
first place in her thoughts. She had 
awakened to a sense of what her life 
had been—to a bewildered knowledge 
of something beyond and above her, 
against which she had sinned, in ignor- 
ance perhaps, but yet in wilful ignorance. 
She had imagined that she could shape 
her own destiny ; she had resisted it ; 
she had fled from it ; she had thought 
that she had conquered it; and then at 
last she found that it was pressing upon 
her, and that there was now no way of 
escape. She had stretched out eager 
hands to grasp her happiness ; she had 
not meant to be cruel, but yet she had 
thrust aside everything which came in 
her way ; and, after all, her hands re- 


mained empty. She had allowed her- 
self to be bound to Bernard, not know- 
ing what she was doing, and then, when 
she found out her mistake, she had not 
brought herself to make a free confes- 
sion, but had, in her fear of discovery, 
fled from herself and from the judgment 
to come, and taken a desperate step by 
way of securing her safety, and all the 
time had told herself that it was her 
duty. She knew that she could not 
care for Mr. Warde; but then he did 
not care for her, and she had thought to 
bury herpast. Thatstepshe had retraced ; 
the happiness which she had conceived 
herself strong enough to renounce had 
shown itself to her eyes, and had con- 
strained her to acknowledge that she 
could not of her own free will leave it 
behind her. There had followed a time 
when the present was yet more beau- 
tiful than the future, when each hour 
brought its own tribute of perfect hap- 
piness ; when her past sins and sorrows 
shed only at moments a shadow across 
the path of light which she was tread- 
ing; and then suddenly darkness had 
fallen upon her, and despair and misery ; 
but in her darkness an unearthly Light 
had shone. She saw things as she had 
never seen them before; objects took 
unaccustomed forms; the shadows fell 
in strange places; and her eyes were 
sometimes dazzled by the heavenly 
splendour. Her own desires and hopes 
and aspirations faded into insignificance ; 
she was no longer struggling against her 
fate ; she recognized with horror and re- 
morse that she had been fighting against 
grace, fighting against God; her human 
instincts were still strong within her, and, 
though outwardly cold and calm, she 
was fighting in her silence a fierce battle 
with herself. But at least she no longer 
thought that she could mould her own 
fate ; she was no longer even crying for 
deliverance; only that she might be 
able to accept what had been sent ; and 
dimly through the mist of her past sins 
and present perplexities the conscious- 
ness of the Divine Power made itself 
felt, and at this despairing moment of 
her life shed peace upon her soul. 
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Yet this could not last forever. After 
about ten days of silence and a hardly- 
won resignation, she was recalled to her 
individual misery; and human instincts 
and feverish longings crowded her heart 
and pressed upon it, so that it seemed 
the sharp pang of recollection gave her 
physical pain as she saw the well-known 
handwriting upon the note which Janet 
brought to her : 

“Can you see me?” it said ; “ I know 
I have no right to ask it, but yet I think 
that yeu will not refuse me; it is for the 
last time. You need never hear of me 
again—this once, Christina, and then I 
will ask nothing more.” 

“The man is waiting for an answer, 
Miss Christina,” said Janet, standing 
before her. Then Christina started, and 
rose up trembling, and went to the 
table, and would have written her an- 
swer, but her hand shook so that she 
could not hold the pen. 

“Tell him, yes,” she said ; and when 
she was left alone, she sat gazing at the 
letter with a passionate yearning which 
frightened her. Was it all to come over 
again? Had it all been in vain? Was 
her old life and her old love still so 
strong within her? She put down her 
head upon the table, and, for the first 
time since the blow had fallen, burst 
into passionate long-drawn sobs. 

It was not until the first rush of 
irrepressible misery had spent itself 
that she recollected all the difficulties 
which stood in the way of a meeting. 
Her mother would not, she knew, under- 
stand the instinct which made it impos- 
sible for her to refuse to see him. Her 
grandfather would never give consent 
to his entrance into the house; and yet 
she felt that she could not go to the 
Park. She went into the passage and 
called Janet. 

“ Janet,” she said, low and hurriedly, 
drawing her back into the room and 
shutting the door, “go to the Park 
and ask to see Miss Cleasby, and say 
that I will see Captain Cleasby at five 
o'clock this evening. Go at once, but 
first see if my mother is in grandpapa’s 
room, and ask her to come to me here.” 


She was left again for a few minutes 
alone—only for a few ; but in that time 
she had recovered some outward com- 
posure, and it was only by the strain in 
her voice and by the nervous tension of 
her clasped hands that she betrayed her 
inward agitation when Mrs. North came 
in answer to her summons. 

“What is it, Christina?” she said, 
nervously ; “I am sure I have had so 
many shocks lately that the least thing 
is enough to frighten me. What has 
happened now ?” 

“It is only this, mother, that I must 
see Captain Cleasby here this evening.” 

“Your grandfather will not allow it : 
it is impossible, Christina: your own 
pride ought to tell you that it is im- 
possible. He is going away; all that 
is over ; he is going out of the country, 
and you need never hear of him again. 
You ought to be glad that itis so. It 
is for your own good not to see him 
now : he has no right to ask it.” 

Christina put her hands up wearily 
to her head, too much oppressed to make 
any answer; and Mrs. North thought 
that she was wavering, and continued 
the stream of her discourse. 

“You must see that it is better not,” 
she said; “I know how generous you 
are, and you would always sacrifice 
yourself; but in this case you would 
be sacrificing yourself to no purpose. 
You can do him no good.” 

“T have said that I will see him, 
mother.” 

“Then I will write,’ cried Mrs. 
North; “you shall not be troubled, 
but he shall not come here, or see you 
again. I will write to him.” 

“ No, mother,” said Christina, ‘sud- 
denly rising up—a tall figure, with a pale 
face that looked paler in the dusky 
room and eyes that had grown intense in 
determination : ‘No, mother, you shall 
not do that. It is only this once that 
I must choose for myself; afterwards I 
will do as you please ; but I must see 
him this evening: if not at this house, 
I must see him somewhere.” 

Mrs. North looked at her, and dared 
say no more. She understood that 
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nothing which she might say would be 
of any avail. 

“As you will,” she said, with tears; 
“and if it must be, it had best be here ; 
only your grandfather must not know. 
He has grown so nervous, and he must 
not be agitated; you had better go to 
him now, Christina, or he will wonder 
at your absence.” 

It is thus that custom and the impe- 
rative demands of daily life come to 
supersede to all outward appearance 
our keenest agonies and bitterest pains : 
thus it is that we pass the cruellest 
moments of our lives—moments which 
we can never live over again, moments 
which seem to us as years, whilst we 
are apparently occupied in the discharge 
of some trivial duty or in the pursuit 
of some unprofitable pleasure. Christina 
sat in the subdued light of the sick-room, 
and read with a steady voice to the old 
man, who lay dying upon his bed. She 
read of wars and commerce and the state 
of the country, in the low, unhurried, 
monotonous voice which suited him, and 
the hands of the clock crept slowly on, 
marking the moments which made her 
life ; and the shadows deepened, and her 
grandfather slept. She sat motionless, 
with her dilated eyes fixed upon the 
clock. She watched the minutes as they 
passed, she watched the hour drawing 
nearer ; and yet, when at last the clock 
in the hall told out its five strokes, she 
started and shivered, and could hardly 
control herself so as to avoid any sound 
which might disturb the old man. 

The next instant Janet softly opened 
the door, and signed to her, and then 
she knew that Walter Cleasby was in 
the house. 


CHAPTER, XXV. 


Sue was to see him now, and for the 
last time; that was the one thought 
which, as she passed out of her grand- 
father’s room, had in Christina’s mind 


overpowered everything else. She had 
lived long enough with her misery for 
it to have become an accustomed thing 
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and part of herself. It was not like 
disappointment or regret ; she seemed to 
have known it all along, and she would 
not have done other if she might. It 
was only that he never had understood, 
and now she knew that he never would 
understand. 

She could not have felt anger; and 
even her sorrow was for the moment 
forgotten in her love. The happy days 
she had left behind her for ever, his 
words and looks when he had been her 
lover, the first moment of incredulous 
dismay, the letter which had brought 
her the tidings, the gradual bitterness 
of realization, the burning tears she had 
shed, the struggles of her sleepless 
nights, the despair which had closed 
her in, and the calm which she had so 
hardly won—all this, which she had 
thought to have remembered for ever, 
so long as she should live, was forgotten 
now: forgotten in the parting which 
lay before her. 

She did not pause to look back ; she 
gave no thought to what she should do 
or say ; but swiftly and unhesitatingly 
she passed along the narrow passage. 
She pushed open the half-shut door, and 
then she knew nothing but that she was 
standing once more face to face with 
Walter Cleasby. 

Darkness had gathered outside, and 
a storm was rising. The candle on the 
table was flaring in the draught from 
the window. Christina came forward 
a few steps, and then she stood quite 
still. She did not speak, or even try to 
speak ; neither did she give any sign or 
cry. She let him take her hands in his, 
but they were passive in his clasp. 
There could be no ordinary greeting ; 
and as to the rest, it seemed to her that 
everything was over, and that there 
remained nothing more to be said or 
done. She could see him quite dis- 
tinctly by the light of the candle on 
the table, and she looked at him with 
wide-open, tearless eyes ; but her mouth 
did not quiver, nor did her hands 
tremble in his. 

“Christina,” he said, “ I thought you 
would say Yes. They have told you. 
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I should have gone down with a much 
lighter heart if I thought you had been 
quite clear of the ship.” 

He waited for an answer, but she 
made no attempt to speak ; she hardly 
heard him. 

“JT have been waiting to come for 
days,” he went on; “but it was better 
not until I knew there was no escape. 
Our course has been a rough one; you 
will do best to forget it. One month, 
Christina, ought not tocloud your whole 
life.” 

Then again he paused, but nothing 
broke the stillness—a stillness which 
was becoming intolerable to him. He 
had known that he would have much 
to bear, he had known that it would be 
painful, but he had not known that it 
would be like this. He had imagined 


how it would be ; he had thought of her 
in her passionate grief and indignation ; 
but there are depths which no storm 
can stir, which know neither tears nor 
lamentations. 

He dropped her hands and staggered 
back against the wall, for a sort of 


giddiness had come over him. 

“ Are we to part like this?” he said ; 
“is this to be the end? Am I to carry 
away this memory, and never see your 
smile again ?” 

It was not cruelty or selfishness ; it 
was but the natural longing and the 
fleeing from the pain ; it was rather an 
entreaty than a reproach, and it was 
not made in vain. What was it that 
even at that moment enabled her to 
thrust her misery aside? Was it the 
memory of the past? was it the pity, 
was it the love with which, God 
help her, she loved him still? Sud- 
denly, as she stood looking at him, 
the intensity of her gaze wavered, the 
colour rose in her face, she threw her 
head a little back with the old proud 
freedom of action he knew so well, and 
the smile which he had longed after 
illuminated her face. The outline was 
altered ; there were the dark lines of 
watching and sorrow under her eyes, 
and they themselves had a pathetic look 
of hopeless longing, giving unconscious 
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expression to the unquenchable yearning 
for what she had lost ; but yet misery 
had not dimmed, even 1.ow, the charm 
of her winning smile, nor changed 
aught of the sweetness that hovered 
round her mouth, 

How was it, that at that moment he 
seemed all at once to recognize what he 
had lost—lost by his own fault? As 
she stood there, so like to what she 
had been and yet so changed, with that 
look of glorified trust more radiant than 
even in her days of happiness, every- 
thing else was for once swallowed up in 
the thought of his own pain. 

‘“‘ Christina,” he said, and the name 
came like a cry from his lips; “ Chris- 
tina, must we part even now?” 

He had not meant to say it. He had 
thought that he had conquered, and 
that no such question could ever again 
pass his lips ; yet now the possibility he 
thought he had put far from him pre- 
sented itself again irresistibly to his 
imagination. He had done the thing 
deliberately ; he had imagined that he 
was doing it for her sake ; and yet now, 
when he stood face to face with her, a 
misgiving flashed across him whether he 
were indeed doing it for her or for him- 
self. He had not feared to look into his 
motives; he had thought that he was 
acting upon a right principle; he had 
looked at the future and counted the 
cost. Yes, it was for her sake. But was 
it for her sake alone? Some power ex- 
ternal to himself, whose promptings he 
could hardly comprehend, called upon 
him at this moment to thrust his prin- 
ciples aside, and he cried out in obedi- 
ence to the commands of a divine in- 
stinct, and asked if there was no retreat 
open to him. 

It was but a moment; the smile had 
faded quickly away, but the effort 
Christina had made had done some- 
thing to lighten the iron weight which 
was pressing upon her heart, and silent 
tears rising from the very depths of her 
desolation rolled slowly down her pale 
cheeks. She could not now go back ; 
his words, born, as she knew, but of the 
impulse of the moment, could not undo 
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what had been done. Had she not 
already had enough to bear? Why should 
this also be laid upon her? why should 
he, as it were, put the sword into her 
own hand to strike the fatal blow? 
And this when she would have given 
her life that she might still be his, and 
encountered gladly everything that the 
future might bring, to be able to say, 
“Take me with you;” and yet she could 
not do it. 

“You have said it.” This was the first 
time she had spoken, and he started 
and trembled at the sound of her voice. 

He had said it—was it that alone 
which made an escape impossible ? had 
he indeed closed the gates against him- 
self? It seemed all at once as if the 
cherubim with the flaming sword, who 
barred his backward path, was but an 
image of himself; and if so, was there 
not even now a possible salvation ? 
Was it not open to him now to say, 
“Christina, forgive me ; I cannot live 
without you?” He had almost said it, 
he had almost thrown himself at her 
feet; but by one supreme effort he 
grasped again his hardly-won resolution. 
It was a momentous crisis in both their 
lives ; not because their love was slip- 
ping from them, not because a girl’s 
heart was breaking, but because he was, 
for the last time, shutting his heart 
against the love and the life he might 
have won—and was with them casting 
his salvation behind him. The com- 
mand which must one day come to us 
all had come to him: “ Choose ye this 
day whom ye will serve ;” and he had 
chosen, not God, but Mammon. As he 
turned again to speak, his good angel 
drew far from him. 

“You are right,” he said; “it is best 
for you: perhaps it is best for us both. 
You will try, Christina, say that you 
will try, to forget.” 

“Tt will not hurt me to remember,” 
she said: but nothing was so sad as the 
sweet ringing voice which would yet be 
gay if it might. 

He walked away from her to the 
window. The wind was blowing in 
the creepers, and their long tendrils 
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swept against the panes. There were 
wavering shadows on the grass, and a 
pale moon showed herself among the 
driving clouds. Christina had sunk 
down on a low couch by the fire, and 
bowed her head in her hands. There 
was a long silence. He had meant to 
spare her all the pain that he might ; 
he had meant to comfort her, but the 
sense of his powerlessness oppressed 
him so, that it was some minutes before 
he could speak again. 

“‘Tt seems impossible to us now,” he 
said, at last, and he came and sat down 
by her; “but you know, Christina, people 
say that time heals all sorrows, and even 
you, my queen,” and his love stirred 
within him at the old fond word, “even 
you may find that it is true.” 

She looked up, but as she would have 
spoken the words died upon her lips, 
He forgot, in their present nearness, the 
barrier which he was raising up between 
them ; he forgot that they were hence- 
forth to be strangers; for the moment 
he forgot all except her misery and his 
own. 

“Christina, speak to me,” he said. 
‘‘We cannot part like this. Tell me 
my love has been a curse, but speak to 
me.” She turned her pale face towards 
him, and her sad, wondering eyes met 
his. 

“Walter,” she said, softly, holding 
out her hands. She said only the one 
word ; but after that he could not doubt 
that he was forgiven. 

“Oh, Christina,” he said, “is there 
nothing I can say or do? It would be 
easier for you if you could think it was 
not I, but our unlucky fate. Is there 
nothing I can say ?” 

“Not now, Walter,” she said, but 
very gently. 

He was right ; if she could have only 
thought that it was not his doing, all 
the rest would have been as nothing ; 
but she could not see the necessity 
which had shown itself so clearly to 
his eyes ; she only knew that she could 
not make him understand. He rose 
again as she spoke, and turned from 
her ; and as he turned she thought that 
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her words were driving him away, and 
at the thought that the parting was 
coming so quickly upon her she started 
up too, and reached her hands after 
him, with a low cry, which could not 
be repressed. It was the first sign 
which she had given, and the appeal 
was not in vain. It restored his nerve, 
and forced him to summon up self- 
control. 

“You will let Gusty come and see 
you sometimes,” he said gently. “It 
has been hard for her too. Christina, 
my loved one, I have brought nothing 
but misery upon you; do not let me 
hear that it cannot be undone. Think 
that I am dead. It will be the same, 
only that I am leaving paradise behind 
instead of entering upon it.” 

‘““Where, Walter?” she said, with 
a trembling longing to know where he 
was going. 

“To London, now, for Gusty’s mar- 
riage ; and then to America.” 

*‘To-night?” she said; and a faintness 
came over her as she uttered the word. 
He saw that she could not bear much 
more; that she was physically incapable 
of the continued strain ; that it would 
be best if the end should come and yet 
that she should not know it. 

“No, not to-night,” he said; “ to- 
morrow evening I shall see you again.” 
But he could not deceive her by such 
a pretence as this; as they stood 
together in the silent room, with the 
storm raging outside, and the candle- 
light full upon his pale face, she could 
not but read the truth in his eyes. 
Silently she put her hands in his, and 
solemnly, in the stillness, they kissed 
each other for the last time. 

She stood motionless as he turned 
away, as the sound of his receding foot- 
steps echoed on the stones, as the door 
was shut behind him ; and then, though 
the wind was roaring in the chimney, 
she heard him tramp across the garden 
and swing the gate behind him. Trem- 
bling, she sank down on a seat and 
shivered from head to foot. 

Janet, coming in an hour later, found 
her still there, a crouched-up figure 


beside the dying embers in the grate. 
Christina looked up, roused at her en- 
trance, and clutching at the table to help 
herself, rose slowly to her feet. 

“ My head aches, Janet,” she said ; 
“say that I am gone to bed.” But 
when she tried to cross the floor she 
staggered, and would have fallen if 
Janet had not thrown her arm round 
her. 

“Why, Miss Christina,” said the 
woman, “you ain’t fit to walk upstairs. 
You rest here a bit till I fetch youa 
drop of wine and get your bed warmed ; 
you're perished away with the cold,” and 
she put Christina back into her chair, 
and, kneeling down before her, began to 
rub her cold hands in hers. 

“Don’t call anyone,” said Christina ; 
and then she lay back, unable to say 
more, her soft masses of brown hair 
falling about her, shadowing the deathly 
paleness of her face. Janet understood 
as well as if she had been told what had 
happened; she called Captain Cleasby 
hard names in her own mind as she 
busied herself about Christina ; but she 
had her own views about the proper 
means to be employed for her restoration, 
and she had no desire to call in Mrs. 
North, to make a work “and worrit the 
life that was left out of her,” as she said 
to herself. She had known Christina 
since she was a little girl, and in her 
stern way she was fond of her ; but she 
neither liked nor respected Mrs. North. 
She lighted a fire in the bedroom, she 
warmed the bed, and then, when Chris- 
tina had swallowed the wine she brought 
her, she put her strong arm round her 
and almost carried her upstairs. 

“There, my dear,” she said, when she 
had, as she expressed it, made her all 
comfortable, and had shaded the candle 
which stood on the little table at the 
foot of the bed so that it should not 
dazzle her eyes—‘“‘there, Miss Christina, 
if you was to sleep a bit I should say it 
would be the best thing for you, and I 
won’t say nothing more to Mrs. North 
than that you’ve got a headache and 
want to be quiet. Ill bring you some 
arrowroot or something by and by.” 
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Christina was lying motionless upon 
the white pillows with her eyes shut, 
but she opened them when Janet spoke 
to her. 

“Thank you, dear Janet,” she said, 
with a strange little smile which brought 
tears into Janet’s eyes. 

She went away, leaving Christina, as 
she hoped, to sleep. Nor had her efforts 
been made in vain. The strain upon 
Christina’s mental and physical powers 
could not continue unabated; she must 
lose consciousness before she could again 
face the suffering. For some time she 
lay with her large dark eyes fixed upon 
the opposite wall, but at length they 
closed softly, and she slept. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Wuen Christina awoke, it was early 
morning. The storm was still raging 
outside, but the rain had ceased. Gradu- 
ally, as she lay alone in the darkness, 
the events of the day before came back 
to her mind, and she recoiled from them, 
ana pressed her face upon the pillow, 
suppressing a moaning cry which the 
recollection awakened. Was it all over? 
No, not yet; for a yearning had seized 
upon her so forcibly that she was power- 
less against it. She must see him once 
more, if only she could gather sufficient 
physical strength for the effort. She 
raised herself in the bed, and felt with 
a thrill of excitement. that she was 
strengthened by the past hours of sleep. 
She would lie still, and then later she 
would be able to doit. She lay motion- 
less whilst the slow hours passed, and 
gradually the grey light of morning crept 
into the room, and then there was a stir 
in the house, and Janet came to light 
her fire and bring her breakfast. Her 
grandfather had passed a restless night, 
she told her, and Mrs. North had been 
sitting up with him, and now she had 
gone to rest. Christina drank the cup 
of coffee which Janet brought her, and 
tried to eat, but could not. Inaction 
was becoming intolerable. The stillness 


of the house oppressed her. She said 
she was much better, almost well, and 
dressed herself in spite of Janet’s re- 
monstrances. She walked to the win- 
dow and looked out on the dreary 
November landscape, gathering her re- 
solution and shaping her purpose. Her 
grandfather was dozing, and her mother 
still in her own room: there was nothing 
to hinder the accomplishment of her 
desire. 

It was still early when she went down 
into the kitchen. The fire had been 
lighted, and the wood was blazing and 
crackling, but everything else was chill 
and comfortless, and a cold autumnal 
mist was hanging over the world out- 
side. Christina shut the door behind 
her and walked across the room. 

“Janet,” she said, hoarsely, laying 
hold of the woman’s shoulder as if to 
steady herself, “hush, speak gently, I 
don’t want to disturb anyone. Janet, 
you will do something for me. Go up 
to the Park and tell me—what time— 
it will be? You understand,” she said ; 
but in truth the woman was frightened 
and bewildered, and made no answer 
—“what time Captain Cleasby will 
leave?” said Christina, forcing herself 
to speak plainly ; and Janet, alarmed at 
her looks and manner, could give no 
denial. 

Of course she could do it, only some 
instinct made her keep her errand a 
secret from Mrs. North. 

When she came back, Christina was 
waiting for her at the gate. There was 
something so desolate in her attitude as 
she stood there in the cold wind, which 
whirled the dead leaves about her feet, 
that Janet would have given some ex- 
pression to her fears and compassion but 
for the almost cold determination on 
her face. 

“« By the half-past four o’clock express 
from East-down station, Miss Christina,” 
she said. 

Christina went back into the house 
without further questionings. She went 
back into the house and shut herself up 
in her room, and sat there without 
moving, with her watch in her hand, 
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waiting with feverish impatience for 
the moments to pass, yet feeling that 
each was putting further from her that 
which had constituted her life. The 
time when she could look upon his 
home and feel that he was there was 
slipping from her ; he was even now so 
near that a word from her might bring 
him to her in a few minutes, and yet 
so far that no such word would ever 
reach him again. Her past and future 
were forgotten in one absorbing desire. 
If only she could see him once more ; 
not face to face, not to ask any question 
or answer any appeal, not for any word 
or look that might be directed to herself. 
All that was past: there was nothing 
more to be said—they had parted, and 
parted for ever. But yet she yearned 
to look upon him once more, if only for 
one moment ; she longed for it as she 
might have longed to see him after 
death ; and if he had been dead, could 
he have been more completely separated 
from her than now? She told herself 
again and again that he would have 
been nearer to her then. Then it would 
have been so inevitable, and he would 


have had nothing to do with it; but 
now it had been his will that they should 


part. He had done it gently, she knew 
that he had done it with pain and grief ; 
but yet he had done it, and did not 
wish it undone. “If he had died,” she 
said to herself again and again, “he would 
still have been my own.” And yet she 
had not wished that it might have been 
so. She wished that he might still be 
prosperous and happy, and she knew 
that life was dear to him. He was suf- 
fering now, but he would not suffer 
always; and for herself, she thought 
that she could bear it, if only she could 
look upon him once more. In the be- 
wilderment of her grief and pain, when 
the spirit of acquiescence had found no 
place, when as yet she could not grasp 
the whole extent of her misfortune, her 
mind settled upon this one point as the 
only thing that yet remained to be 
desired—the only object which could be 
of any moment ; the thing in the whole 
world which mattered anything to her. 
No. 152.—vob. XXvI. 
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She could not have borne that he should 
speak to her: she could not have spoken 
to him again except under compulsion. 
But she did desire to see him once more, 
and the desire had superseded every- 
thing else, so that it seemed as if she 
lived for it alone. 

When she saw that it was one o'clock 
she went downstairs, knowing that it 
was the dinner hour. She smiled a 
little when they asked her how she was, 
and rallied her on her unusual punctu- 
ality. She did not notice her mother’s 
agitation, nor the nervous flush upon 
her face ; she did not perceive that even 
Mrs. Oswestry’s composed manner was 
different from usual. She was striving 
in the strength of desperation to appear 
as if all was as usual with her, but it 
never occurred to her that they might 
be pre-occupied with something of so 
engrossing an interest that it had for 
the time thrown her into the back- 
ground, even at this crisis of her life. 

“T think that I shall go out this 
afternoon,” she said; “it is so long 
since I have been out of the house.” 

“Yes, you had much better go out,” 
said Mrs. North, eagerly ; “certainly it 
will do you good ; you have been shut 
up too long: it is that which makes you 
so pale.” 

“Tt is a miserable day,” said Mrs. 
Oswestry, doubtfully, looking towards 
the window. 

“Christina never minds that,” said 
her mother, quickly: and when Chris- 
tina had left the room she added fret- 
fully, “ I wish, Margaret, that you would 
not make objections. She had much 
better be out of the house. Every addi- 
tional person makes an additional fuss, 
and if there is to be a scene, we 
shall manage it much better without 
Christina.” 

Mrs. Oswestry made no answer, but 
she sat thoughtful, thinking for the 
moment not so much of the interview 
which was coming between her father 
and the sister who had so long been 
divided from him and from them all, but 
rather of the girl for the first time going 
out to face again the desolate world. 
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It was only four o’clock when Chris- 
tina turned out of the gate of the White 
House and took her way across the 
heath; but the grey masses of low- 
hanging clouds had already obscured the 
wintry daylight, and a mist was rising 
from the ground. She knew the narrow 
footpath which led across the heath ; 
she could see already the lights of the 
station twinkling in the distance, and 
she walked with the unnatural rapidity 
of excitement, hurting her feet against 
the stones, stumbling over the obstacles 
in her way, yet taking no heed of any- 
thing but of the lights in the distance 
which led her on. She had formed no 
distinct plan, but she thought that she 
would see him and yet that he should 
not see her. She understood why he 
had chosen to start from the little sta 
tion at East-down; he was not known 
there as he was known at Overton. 
This circumstance was favourable also 
to her purpose: in the darkness no one 
there would recognize her. 

The train was not due for ten minutes 
or more when at last she reached the 
white palings which enclosed the line ; 
she turned in and sank down wearily 
on a bench upon the platform. 

“Any luggage, if you please, Miss? 
Where are you for?” 

Christina shook her head, and after 
an instant gathered her breath to speak. 

“T came—to rest,” she said; “J am 
not going anywhere.” 

The man gazed at her, surprised, and 
then suddenly a compassionate look 
awoke upon his hard, weather-beaten 
face. Christina got up hastily, stung 
by the surprise and unable to bear the 
compassion. She pushed open the door 
of the tiny waiting-room and went in. 
The porter followed her, but put no 
further questions. He was a kindly 
man, and he had perceived that she 
shunned observation. He put coals 
upon the fire and stirred it into a blaze. 
He was not without experience, and 
had determined in his own mind that 
she was not only weary but in trouble. 
Christina sat down upon the chair he 
had put for her, but she did not think 


of drawing it near to the fire, or of 
making any attempt to warm herself, 
though her lips were white and her 
hands cold and trembling. After a few 
minutes had passed, she stood up, and, 
leaning against the wall for support, 
placed herself so that, standing in the 
shadow of the room, she commanded 
a view of the platform. Then she 
waited. Presently she heard the sound 
of wheels ; luggage was brought on to 
the platform; an old woman with a 
basket was waiting for the train, holding 
a little boy by the hand. She could 
hear her talking to him through the 
badly closed window. Another minute 
and other wheels grated upon the gravel; 
the horse was suddenly pulled up, and 
her heart stood still as Walter Cleasby 
came on to the platform. 

He walked along it smoking a cigar, 
with his hands thrust into his pockets. 
By the gaslight outside she saw him 
clearly. He was pale and worn, but his 
look told rather of past than of present 
suffering. She felt instinctively that 
for him the worst was over; he was 
entering upon a new life—a life which 
he had in some sort chosen for himself; 
the pain, which with her had but begun, 
he would, when he left Overton, make a 
not altogether unsuccessful effort to put 
behind him. He turned into the station 
and she heard him ask for his ticket, 
and shrank closer into her corner and 
trembled with an unreasonable fear lest 
he should enter the room and discover 
her presence. Then he walked out 
again and entered into conversation with 
the porter. It was but a natural, trivial 
incident, yet his friendly unconcerned 
tone cut her to the heart. It was hor- 
rible to see him so near and so unspeak- 
ably distant ; yet she would have held 
the moments if she might, and felt a 
sickening dread of the instant when he 
should pass for ever from her sight. 
The red lights showed themselves in the 
distance, slow and steady and irresistible 
in their approach ; the rush of the engine 
grew nearer and nearer. Walter threw 
away his cigar and turned for a moment, 
looking back at the station, so that, al- 
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though he did not know it, he was face 
to face with Christina. Was it instinct? 
was it that curious sensation of being 
watched which brought a shadow across 
his face, or was it the memory of pain 
and the pang of regret? Her sad, longing 
eyes looking out of the darkness, rested 
for the last time upon his fair, dis- 
tinguished face. She saw the slight 
contraction on his forehead and the flash 
of pain across his sensitive mouth. Her 
straining eyes followed him until the 
door was shut, and even then she re- 
mained gazing out into the night after 
the long line of carriages had passed 
into the distance, and the sound of the 
swift-rushing wheels had died away. 

For the time she was lost to all con- 
sciousness of her surroundings. She 
had fallen back into her chair and sat 
with her eyes looking vacantly before her, 
her hands hanging down by her side 
and her hair pushed back from her face. 

Her friend the porter came and 
looked at her, and went away shaking 
his head, to take counsel with the ticket 
collector. “I’m afeard the poor young 
lady may be out of her mind,” he said, 
in his perplexity; “and then again it 
may be only a long journeying and dis- 
tress of mind.” The other man could 
offer no solution of the enigma, but his 
experience was more available, inasmuch 
as he had been married for ten years to 
a nervous and hysterical wife. “A glass 
of water is allays of use to ’em,” he sug- 
gested; “they can drink it or put it on 
their heads; it’s what my missis is 
allays the better for—if 1 was you, 
Jim, I'd take her a glass.” Fortified 
with this practical advice, “ Jim” again 
went into the little dingy waiting-room 
and put a glass of water down upon the 
table before the pale mute face of its 
inhabitant, muttering some apologies for 
his intrusion. Christina gave a slight 
shiver and mechanically put out her 
hand to take it. But as she would have 
raised it to her lips it slipped from be- 
tween her fingers, the glass crashed 
against the table, broke into fragments, 
and the water was poured down on the 
floor. 


The shock, trivial although it was, 
had been too great for her overstrained 
nerves, the shattered glass set loose the 
tears which had not flowed for the pains 
which had wrung her heart, and sud- 
denly she burst into violent hysterical 
sobs. 

‘“* Now don’t ye take on so, don’t ye, 
Miss,” said Jim, as he went down on his 
knees to pick up the pieces ; “ lie down 
by the fire now and rest a bit, and I'll 
get my :nissis to bring you a cup o’ tea 
as ull be better nor that cold water.” 

Christina had still strength enough left 
to exercise some self-control; she lay 
upon the miserable little hard sofa and 
stifled the sobs which might have in 
some sort comforted her if only she 
could have given way to them, while 
the kmd-hearted porter made his way 
to the little cottage on the other side of 
the road and brought his wife and the 
cup of tea which she had been keeping 
hot forhim. Christina had in some sort 
recovered herself; the sobs which had 
alarmed him had given place to a strange 
composure, which he rejoiced at in his 
ignorance, and by the time Christina 
had swallowed her cup of tea she was 
able to stand and declare that she 
was quite equal to the walk across the 
heath. 

“‘T have been very troublesome,” she 
said with a smile ; “ how good you have 
been to me, you kind people! I shall 
come and see you another day and thank 
you better. No; I would rather go 
alone. I know my way quite well.” 

“* However we could let her go alone, 
Jim, is what I can’t understand,” said 
the porter’s wife to her husband after- 
wards ; ‘my mind misgives me that it 
weren't what we ought to ha’ done ; but 
there, she seemed strong enough when 
once she was on her feet.” 

It was true that Christina had turned 
out of the little station walking firmly 
with her face against the wind. She 
had felt the necessity of avoiding com- 
panionship. Now that the first excite- 
ment was past, she began to dread 
recognition, feeling vaguely that she had 
perhaps been wrong in what she had 
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done, desiring at least that it should not 
be known. ‘The effort she had made for 
self-control had for the moment braced 
her nerves and given her strength ; but 
after the first two hundred yards her 
steps began to flag. The darkness had 
deepened, the mist had turned to driving 
rain. The great level heath was spread 
all round her. She wandered from the 
path, entangling her feet in the heather, 
and often stopping from utter weariness 
to gather breath to proceed. It was 
only a mile from East-down to the White 
House, yet it was more than an hour from 
the time she had left the station before 
she came out upon the road, and, dead 
to all consciousness except that of physi- 
cal pain and weariness, dragged herself 
up the steps which led to the garden. 
She passed slowly along the pebbled 
walk and saw the firelight shining from 
the windows. At least she was ct home 
again. It was not that she wanted help 


or sympathy; she could not have under- 
stood it if it had been offered to her; 
she hardly knew what it was that she 
had suffered ; her mental powers were 
benumbed, and with them her capacity 
for mental suffering ; but she felt that 
she was cold and wet and trembling, 
and had a half-conscious longing for 
shelter and light and warmth. She 
opened the hall door for herself; she 
saw the firelight glowing in the kitchen, 
and went towards it, utterly insensible 
to all but her physical needs. The 
kitchen was empty. Christina, creeping 
towards the warmth like a wounded 
thing, sat down on the floor before the 
fire, leaning her head back against the 
cushioned arm-chair which stood beside 
it. And the crickets chirruped on the 
hearth in their unconsciousness, and the 
kettle was singing, as the fire blazed 
fitfully and the shadows danced upon 
the wall. 


To be concluded in the next Number. 
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TA’ABBET-SHURRAN AND HIS COMPANIONS; or, PRA:-ISLAMITIC 
BRIGANDS. 


BY W. GIFFORD PALGRAVE. 


A rew months’ experience of Arabia 
Proper suffices to teach the traveller of 
our day that the terms “Arab” and “Be- 
douin,” though not unfrequently used 
as if convertible, are by no means such 
in reality. It may further teach him, 
if he knew it not before, that “‘ Bedouin” 
and “robber” are also not necessarily 
synonymous; that the latter designa- 
tion is no less ill-sounding to the ordi- 
nary Arab ear, than it would be to the 
European ; and that the class which it 
represents is amenable to whatever 
penalties Arab law and society can 
inflict, much as it would be in more 
civilized lands of juries and police-force. 
Nor is this, so far as Arabia itself is 
concerned, a recently introduced order 
of things, due to comparatively modern 
influences, social or political; on the 
contrary, a retrospective view of the 
national annals, even when carried back 
to the first day-dawn of prz-Islamitic 
history, presents no other aspect ; and 
full five centuries before the appearance 
of the Meccan lawgiver, we find the 
thief, the robber, and the brigand 
already paled off from and at war with 
established order and right; already 
marked with the outlaw’s brand, and 
subject to all its sternest consequences. 
And yet, in spite of these facts, it cannot 
be denied that, in these same earliest 
times, the great peninsula bore, as it 
still, and to a certain extent not un- 
deservedly, bears, an evil name for the 
number and the audacity of its robbers. 
The cause is inherent, and not far 
to seek. 

A population much too scanty in 
proportion to the geographical extent of 
the land it occupies, as also, though 
from different reasons, one notably over- 


crowded, must always render the effica- 
cious protection of individual life and 
property a difficult task, even for the 
strongest and most energetic adminis- 
tration ; and the difficulty will, under a 
weak or negligent rule, amount to ab- 
solute impossibility. Thus, for ex- 
ample’s sake, the open spaces of the 
lonely Campagna, the wild glens of 
Albania or Koordistan, the parched 
sierras of Central Spain, and the defiles 
of Southern Greece, have long been, and, 
bating external influences, may long 
remain, under the feebleness of decrepit 
or malformed Governments, Papal or 
Turkish, Spanish or Hellene, the dread 
of the wayfaring merchant and the de- 
fenceless tourist. In lands like these, the 
town gates are often the ultimate limits 
of security. Indeed it is not, as we all 
know, many centuries since, that scanti- 
ness of inhabitants, combined with a 
defective, because an incipient, organiza- 
tion, rendered large tracts of France, of 
Germany, and of England itself, dan- 
gerous travelling for the unarmed and 
unescorted. 

But nowhere, perhaps, in the old 
world at least, does there exist an equal 
extent of land in which all the sinister 
conditions that favour brigandage are so 
perplexingly combined and aggravated, 
as in Arabia Proper. There, for dis- 
tances measured, not by miles but by 
degrees, vast expanses of stony, irre- 
claimable desert, of pathless sands and 
labyrinthine rocks, place utterly dispro- 
portionate intervals of enforced solitude 
between the watered valleys and green 
slopes where alone anything like settled 
life and social union can make good its 
footing. A week of suns may not 
seldom rise and set on the slow-moving 
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caravan without bringing into view a 
single roof: indeed, the known life- 
sparing clemency of the Arab robber is 
chiefly due, not to any favourable spe- 
ciality of character, but to this very 
circumstance of solitude; in other 
words, to the brigand’s certainty that 
long before his plundered victims can 
reach help, or even give tidings, he 
himself and his hooty will be far beyond 
pursuit. “ Desert means licence,” says 
the Arab proverb ; the wild lands breed 
wild men ; and thus it is that centuries 
of comparative law and order, the or- 
ganizing vigour of Mahomet and his 
first successors, the sceptre of the 
Caliphs, and the military discipline of 
the Turks, have each in their turn 
failed to render the sand-waves of the 
“ Nefood” and the gullies of “ Toweyk” 
wholly safe ventures for the traveller ; 
while even the rigour, amounting almost 
to tyranny, of the more recent Wahhabee 
rulers, who avowedly tolerate no spoilers 
besides themselves, cannot render per- 
manently secure the intercourse and 
traffic of one Arab province—oasis, I 
might better say—with another. 

But during the latter years of the 
pre-Islamitic period, when the entire 
centre of the peninsula, and no small 
portion of its circumference—that is, 
whatever was not immediately subject 
to the rule of the Yemenite kings, and 
of their or the Persian viceroys—resem- 
bled best of all a seething caldron, 
where the overboiling energies of count- 
less clans and divisions of clans dashed 
and clashed in never-resting eddies ; 
when no fixed organization or political 
institution beyond that of the tribe, at 
most, had even a chance of permanence 
in the giddy whirl,—open robbers were, 
as might have naturally been expected, 
both numerous and daring; nor can we 
wonder if, when every man did more or 
less what was right in his own eyes, the 
list of the colour-blind to the moral 
tints of “mine” and “thine” should 
have been a long one, and have included 
many names of great though not good 
renown. Indeed, it might almost have 
been anticipated that the entire nation 
would have been numbered in the ill- 


famed category, till the universality of 
fact absorbed the distinction of name ; 
and none would have been called robbers, 
because all were so. 

Fortunately the clan principle inter- 
fered ; and by tracing certain, though 
inadequate, limits of social right and 
wrong, rendered transgression alike pos- 
sible and exceptional. He who, led 
astray by private and personal greed, 
plundered, not on his own clan’s ac- 
count, but on his own; who, without 
discrimination of peace-time or war, of 
alliance or hostility, attacked the friends 
no less than the foes of his tribesmen, 
was, from the earliest times, accounted 
criminal ; while he who, in concert with 
his kin, assailed and spoiled a common 
and acknowledged enemy, was held to 
have performed an honourable duty. 
After this fashion the Arabs learned to 
draw the line—in no age or country a 
very broad one—between war and bri- 
gandage ; and, by vehement reprobation 
of the latter, stood self-excused for their 
excessive proneness to the former. 

From such a state of things, where 
geographical configuration and political 
contusion conspired to encourage what 
nascent organization and primal morality 
agreed to condemn, arose the pre-Isla 
mitic brigand class. This, although re- 
cruited in the main, after the fashion of 
other lands, by idleness, want, and the 
half-idiocy that has much, if physiology 
tell true, to do with habitual vice, yet 
comprised also men who under more 
propitious circumstances might have led 
a different and an honourable career. 
These were they who—having, in con- 
sequence of some special deed of blood, 
sudden mishap, or occasionally sheer 
innate fierceness of temperament, become 
nearly or quite detached from their own 
particular clan and its alliances—led, 
henceforth at large, a life of “sturt 
and strife,” of indiscriminate plunder 
and rapine; disavowed by all, hos- 
tile to all, yet holding their own; 
and that, strange though it may seem, 
not by physical force merely, but also 
by intellectual pre-eminence. They 
stand befure us in the national records, 
apart from the great chiefs and leaders 
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of their age, apart from the recognized 
heroes, the ’Antarahs and Barakats of 
epic war, wild, half-naked, savage, 
inured to hardship, danger, and blood ; 
yet looked upon by their countrymen 
with a respect amounting almost to awe, 
and crowned with a halo of fame visible 
even through the mist of centuries, and 
under the altered lights of Islam: men 
to be admired, though not imitated ; to 
be honoured while condemned: a moral 
paradox, explained partly by the cha- 
racter of the times they lived in, partly 
by their own personal qualities. 

When a nation is either wholly 
barbarous or wholly civilized, the records 
of its “criminal classes” are of little 
interest, and of less utility. In the 
former case, they form, indeed, the bulk 
of the local chronicle ; but the tale they 
tell of utter and bestial savagery, the 
mere repetition of brute force, cunning, 
and cruelty, is alike purportless, tedious, 
and disgusting. On the other hand, 
among nations well advanced in civiliza- 
tion, the ban laid on exceptional rebels 
against the reign of law is so withering, 
and the severance between them and the 
better life of the land so entire, that 
nothing remains to a Jack Sheppard or 
a Bill Sykes but stupid, hateful, un- 
meaning vice, unfit either to point the 
moral of the novelist or to adorn the 
tale of the historian. 

But between the two extremes of bar- 
barism and of culture, the records of 
most nations exhibit a middle or transi- 
tion period, when the bonds of society, 
though formed, are still elastic ; while 
public morality is already sufficiently 
advanced to disallow much that public 
order is as yet too feeble to repress. In 
such a period the highway robber is apt 
to be regarded with a sort of half-tolera- 
tion, asarelic of the “good old times ;” and 
even becomes in the estimation of many 
a sort of conservative protest against the 
supposed degeneracies and real artifi- 
cialities of progress; a semi-hero, to 
be, metaphorically at least, if not in 
fact, hung in a silken halter, and cut 
down to the tune of a panegyric. On 
these frontier lines between order and 
anarchy, in this twilight between licence 
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and law, flourish Robin Hoods, Helm- 
brechts, Kalewi-Poegs, and their like ; 
equivocal celebrities, brigands by land 
and corsairs at sea; feared, respected, 
and hated by their injured contempo- 
raries; more honoured by later and 
securer generations, and ultimately 
placed on pedestals of fame side by 
side with their betters in the national 
Valhalla. And what the era of King 
John was to England, the “ Interreg- 
num” to Germany, the days of Sueno 
and his peers to Scandinavia, that were 
to Arabia the two centuries that pre- 
ceded the appearance of Mahomet, but 
chiefly the tormer. Heroes had ceased 
to be robbers, but robbers had not 
wholly ceased to be heroes. 

A more special reason for the pecu- 
liar and prominent rank held in pre- 
Islamitic Arab story by these wild 
rovers of the desert, is to be sought in 
the intense vigour and activity of the 
prevailing national spirit, of which 
these very men were an ill-regulated 
and exaggerated, yet by no means an 
unfaithful, representation. To the phy- 
sical advantages of strength, fleetness, 
quickness of eye, and dexterity of hand 
—all objects of deliberate and systematic 
culture in Pagan Arabia, no less than in 
Pagan Greece—they added many of the 
moral qualities then held in the highest 
esteem by their countrymen: patient 
endurance, forethought, courage, daring, 
and even generosity ; while some of them 
in addition attained lasting fame for 
excellence in poetry, then, as now, the 
proudest boast of the Arab. Thus it 
was that although rapine, bloodshed, 
and, not rarely, treachery, might dim, 
they could not wholly eclipse the 
splendour of their better qualities and 
worthier deeds, 

Such was the classical pre-Islamitic 
brigand, as portrayed to us in the pages 
of the Hamasah, of Aboo-l-Faraj, Mey- 
danee, and others ; not indeed the full 
image, but the skeleton and ground- 
plan of his race: a type in which the 
Arab character, not of those ages only 
but of all succeeding generations, is 
correctly though roughly given ; untame- 
able, self-reliant, defiant, full of hard 
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good sense and deep passivn, a vivid 
though a narrow imagination, and a 
perfect command of the most expressive 
of all spoken languages ; while at the 
same time these very men, by their 
isolation, their inaptitude for organized 
combination, their contempt for all ex- 
cellence or development save that of 
the individual, their aversion to any re- 
straint however wholesome, and above 
all their restless inconstancy of temper, 
give the measure of Arab national 
weakness, and too clearly illustrate that 
incoherent individualism which ruined 
the Empires of Damascus, Bagdad, and 
Cordova, and blighted even in its flower 
the fairest promise of the Arab mind. 

Their muster-roll is a long one; but 
at its head stand eminent three names 
of renown, illustrated by records of 
exceptional completeness. These are 
Ta’abbet-Shurran, Shanfara’, and Soleyk, 
men each of whom deserves special 
mention, because each represents in 
himself a peculiar subdivision of the 
great brigand class. 

“ Ta’abbet-Shurran,” or, “He has 
taken an evil thing under his arm,” is 
the composite appellation by which 
Arab story recognizes its robber-hero of 
predilection. His real name was Thabit, 
the son of Jabir; the clan of Fahm, 
to which he belonged, formed part of the 
great Keys-’Eglan family, the progeny 
of Modar ; and accordingly of “ Most- 
’areb” (that is “ adscititious Arab,” or, 
in mythical phrase, of Ismaelitic), not of 
“? Aarab,” “ pure Arab,” or of Southern 
and Kahtanee origin. The Fahm Arabs, 
nomad once, but tamed down by the 
process of the suns into semi-agricultur- 
ists, still, as in the century the fifth of 
our era, when Ta’abbet-Shurran lent his 
sinister lustre to their name, frequent 
the wild and secluded, but well-watered 
gorges that lie immediately behind the 
mountains of Ta’if and Aseer, south-east 
of Mecca, somewhat apart from the 
main lines of Arab land communication ; 
and while they have secured a practical 
independence by nominal acquiescence 
in the political or religious phases of 
their more powerful neighbours, scarcely 
bear themselves a trace of the many 


influences that have again and again 
remodelled the not distant capital of the 
Peninsula, A few earth villages with 
low yellowish walls, a somewhat larger 
number of black tent-groups ; here and 
there a scraggy enclosure of palms, 
melons, and vetches, or a thinly verdant 
patch of pasture; a fair allowance of 
goats and camels, of rock and sand be- 
tween ; lean dusky men in long shirts 
and tattered cloaks, striped or black ; 
near the houses some muffled women in 
dark-blue cloth, and glass arm-rings ; 
some very brown and naked children, 
seemingly belonging to no one in par- 
ticular,—such is the land and tribe of 
Fahm, rich in blood and genealogies, 
miserably poor iu all besides, and a fit 
nursing-stock for robbers, even now. 
How the Fahmite Thabit, son of 
Jabir, came by the denominative sen- 
tence which has almost superseded his 
original name in his country’s litera- 
ture, is variously related. According to 
one account, he had gone out while yet 
a mere boy on some lonely errand, pro- 
bably to look after some stray camel, 
and had advanced far into the desert, 
when suddenly he saw what seemed a 
large goat perched upon a rock before 
him. At his approach the thing darted 
away ; the lad followed, and being fleet 
and sure of foot, soon overtook and cap- 
tured it. But to bring it home was no 
easy matter, for the brute, not content 
with kicking and struggling, took to 
becoming heavier and heavier every 
minute, till Thabit, whose strength had 
only just sufficed to carry it up to the 
limits of the encampment, was forced to 
let it drop. But hardly had it touched 
the ground than, in full view of all the 
horrified bystanders, it assumed its 
proper form, that of a Ghowl, or demon, 
and vanished. “ Ta’abbet-Shurran” (“He 
has brought a mischief under his arm”), 
said the clansmen one to another ; and 
this henceforth was Thabit’s name. In 
this story is adumbrated what the 
Greeks, like the Arabs, would have 
called the “demon” character of the 
man himself. Another and a more pro- 
saic version substitutes for the goat- 
ghowl, Thabit’s own sword, which he 
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was in the habit of thus carrying no 
less persistently than Louis Philippe his 
umbrella, and which certainly wrought 
mischief enough, as we shall soon see. 
On details like these, historical criti- 
cism would be a mere waste of learning 
and ingenuity ; the general truthfulness 
of a portrait is more to our present pur- 
pose than the minute precision of a 
photograph. All annalists agree in re- 
presenting Ta’abbet-Shurran as an essen- 
tially “‘wild man”—-clever, talentedeven, 
but irreclaimable ; a born rebel to all 
social law and custom ; one of the fere 
natura whom the literature of modern 
times is wont to paint in somewhat 
rounded contours and prismatic colours, 
but whose real lineaments stand out 
harsh and vigorous in one of the son of 
Jabir’s authentic poems, where his own 
ultimate hero-ideal is thus portrayed :— 


“ Nor exults he nor complains he ; silent bears 

whate’er befalls him, 

Much desiring, much attempting; far the 
wanderings of his venture. 

In one desert noon beholds him ; evening 
finds him in another ; 

As the wild ass lone he crosses o’er the 
jagged and headlong ridges. 

Swifter than the wind unpausing, onward 
yet, nor rest nor slackness, 

While the howling gusts outspeeded in the 
distance moan and faulter. 

Light the slumber on his eyelids, yet too 
reavy all he deems it ; 

Ever watchful for the moment when to 
draw the bitter faulchion ; 

When to plunge it in the heart-blood of the 
‘many-mustered foemen, 

While the Fates bystanding idly grin to see 
their work accomplished. 

Loneliness his choice companion ; and the 

1ide-marks of his roaming— 

Tell me, whither guide the mazes of the 

streaky spangled heavens ?” 


“As the dawn, so the day,” says an 
Arab proverb; and the circumstances 
under which Ta’abbet-Shurran quitted 
his family and tribe while yet a mere 
boy, give a tolerable insight into what 
his character even then was, and what an 
after career might be augured for him. 
The “frightful, desperate, wild, and 
furious” of Shakespeare’s young Richard 
is no less applicable to the former stage 
of Ta’abbet’s life, than “daring, bold, 
and venturous” to the latter. To West- 
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ern ears the tale may sound a strange 
one; but to those who have passed a 
day among the tents of Wadee-l-Kora, 
or a night on the gravel-strewn plains 
of ’Aared, it has little startling, and 
nothing incredible. 

The mother of Ta’abbet-Shurran, left 
a widow by the death of her first hus- 
band Jabir, while our hero and his four 
brave but less celebrated brothers were 
yet mere children, had married again, 
and this time her choice had fallen on 
a man named ’Amir, of the tribe of 
Hodey] ; a clan famous alike for warriors 
and poets, the latter of whom have be- 
queathed to posterity an entire volume, 
or Divan, of verses, oftener studied than 
understood, even by Arab commentators 
and critics. ’Amir himself was a poet ; 
and some by no means contemptible 
performances of his in this line have 
come down to us. Second, or even 
third and fourth marriages have never 
involved any discredit in Arab opinion, 
whether Pagan or Mahometan; nor 
would the merry wife of Bath have 
needed much argument to make good 
her case, had her pilgrimage been to 
’Okad, or Mecca, instead of Canterbury. 
The only inconveniences a buxom and 
well-to-do Arab widow needed, or, for 
the matter of that, still needs carefully 
to avoid, were family jealousies and 
clannish dissensions : the relict of Jabir 
ran her matrimonial ship in its second 
voyage on both these rocks. Hodey]l, 
though a neighbouring, was not a kindred 
clan to Fahm; and Ta’abbet-Shurran, 
or, to give him his domestic name, Thabit, 
who was the eldest and fiercest among 
his brothers, soon learned to look on his 
stepfather as an intruder, and on his 
position in the household as an abiding 
insult. When ’Amir (so continues the 
narrative) saw the lad beside him growing 
up with evident signs in his face of a 
hatred which he took no pains to conceal, 
he said one day to his wife, “‘ By heaven, 
this youngster’s manner causes me real 
uneasiness : our marriage is the cause ; 
had we not better separate at once 
before worse happens? Divorce is a less 
evil than bloodshed.” But the woman, 
who seems to have liked the company 
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of her new husband better than the 
children of her old one, answered : 
“ First try.if you cannot clear the fellow 
out of the way by some stratagem.” 
“Amir accordingly waited his oppor- 
tunity, till when a convenient time came 
he said to the lad, “Are you disposed 
to accompany me onaraid?” “ With 
all my heart,” was the ready answer. 
“Come along, then,” said ’Amir. So 
they set out both of them together ; but 
"Amir purposely omitted to take any 
provisions with them for the road. 
They journeyed on all that night and 
the next day, without once halting, till 
the second evening closed in, by which 
time ’Amir made certain that the lad 
must be well-nigh famished for want of 
food. Thus thinking, he led the way 
in a direction where enemies were likely 
to be, till at last there appeared the 
gleam of a fire burning at some distance 
in front. ’Amir then stopped and said 
to his stepson, ‘‘ Halloa, boy! we are 
short of food, and must get something 
to eat; go over to where you see that 
fire, and ask the folk who are cooking by 
it to give us a share of their meal.” 
Thabit answered, “ What, man! is this 
a time for eating?” “Time or not, I 
am hungry,” ’Amir rejoined, “so off with 
you, and bring me some supper.” Thabit 
made no further answer, but went. As 
he neared the fire he saw two of the 
most notorious ruffians in the whole 
land sitting by it ; they were in fact the 
very men into whose hands his step- 
father had designed that he should fall. 
When the reflection of the fire fell on 
the lad, the ruffians saw him and sprang 
up to seize him; he turned and ran; 
they followed ; but he was lighter of foot 
than they, and kept ahead, till looking 
over his shoulder he observed that one 
of his pursuers had outstripped the 
other; then suddenly turning on the 
nearer of the two, he closed with him, 
and laid him dead ata blow. This done, 
without a moment’s pause he rushed on 
the other, who stood bewildered, and 
disposed of him in the same manner. 
He then walked leisurely to the fire 
which they had lighted, and there found 
some unleavened bread baking under 


the cinders; this he took, and brought 
it, without tasting it, to his stepfather, 
saying, “ Eat—may it choke you!” But 
he himself refused to touch a morsel. 
’Amir said, ‘Tell me all about it, and 
how you came by it.” The lad answered, 
** What is that to you? eat, and ask no 
questions.” So ’Amir ate, but more 
from compulsion than appetite, while 
his fear of the young devil increased 
every instant, till, unable to contain his 
curiosity, he again begged the boy, 
adjuring him by all the rights of com. 
panionship to tell him the whole adven- 
ture. Thabit did so, and the result was 
that "Amir now feared him worse than 
ever. After some hours’ rest they again 
went on, and soon reached the pasture 
grounds of the hostile tribe, whence 
they succeeded in driving off some 
camels, and then turned homewards 
with their booty, taking, however, a 
distant and circuitous way to avoid pur- 
suit. For three successive nights on 
the road ’Amir said to his stepson, 
“ Make choice which half of the night 
you would best like to keep watch over 
the camels; as for me, I will take charge 
of them for the other half, while you 
sleep.” But Thabit as regularly an- 
swered, “ Make your choice yourself ; it 
is all one to me.” Free thus to arrange 
matters according to his own liking, 
"Amir used to sleep during the first half 
of the night, while his stepson sat up 
and kept guard; at midnight “Amir 
rose and relieved the lad, who then 
went and Jay down for a few hours; but 
when Thabit seemed once to be fast 
asleep, Amir took the opportunity to 
lie down and go to sleep also ; so that in 
fact he never kept watch at all. ‘Thus 
passed three nights. On the fourth and 
last—for they were now nearing their 
own land—’Amir thought that the lad 
must certainly be overcome with fatigue 
and drowsiness. So he lay down as 
usual and took his fill of sleep, while 
Thabit remained keeping good watch 
till midnight came, when it was ’Amir’s 
turn to rise and guard. This he did, 
till after a while he saw the lad to all 
appearance sound asleep, when he said 
within himself, “Surely the fellow must 
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now be tired out, and hard of waking ; 
now or never is the time to get rid of him 
altogether.” Not feeling, however, quite 
whether his stepson’s slumbers 
were in reality as deep as they seemed, 
he thought it best to try an experiment 
first ; so, taking up a pebble from the 
ground beside him, he flung it to some 
distance, when lo! hardly had the stone 
touched the sand, than the lad started 
up bolt upright, with “What noise was 
that?” ’Amir, feigning surprise, an- 
swered, “On my life I do not know; 
but it seemed to me to come from the 
direction where the camels are. I heard 
it, but could not make it out clearly.” 
Hereon Thabit went and prowled about, 
searching on all sides in the darkness, 
till, having discovered nothing, he re- 
turned and lay down. A second time 
the stepfather waited, long enough as 
he thought ; then took a little pebble, 
smaller than the first, and jerked it 
away. It fell a long way off; but no 
sooner had it struck the plain, than the 
boy was on his feet again, exclaiming, 
“ What was that?” “ Really I cannot 
say,” was the answer: “this is the 
second time I have heard it ; perhaps 
one of the camels has got loose.” In- 
stantly Thabit began prowling hither 
and thither in the dark night, but of 
course could find nothing on which to 
fix his suspicions ; so he returned to his 
place and laid him down once more. A 
third time ’Amir waited till a full hour 
had passed, and then took up the very 
smallest pebble he could find, and flung 
it away with all his force as far as _pos- 
sible. But the result was all one; up 
leapt the lad, fresh as at first, only that 
this time he asked no questions, but, 
setting off without a word, searched tho- 
roughly onall sidesaround; then returned, 
and coming close up to his stepfather, 
said, “ Fellow, I do not like these doings 
of yours ; so I give you now fair warning, 
the next time I hear anything more of 
this kind, by God you are a dead man.” 
With this he went a little apart and 
settled himself again to sleep; while 
"Amir, as he himself afterwards told the 
story, passed the remaining hours of 
darkness wide awake, and in mortal 
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fear, lest by some accident any one of 
the camels should really stir, and the lad 
jump up and kill him. Next day they 
reached the tents of Fahm ; but Thabit, 
who guessed rightly enough that a plot 
had been laid against him, and that his 
mother had heen privy to it, would not 
remain any longer in the family, but 
took to the desert. ’Amir also shortly 
after found his position in the tribe, 
who had got an inkling of the matter, 
an unpleasant one; so he divided his 
goods with his wife, and, divorcing 
himself from her, returned to the pas- 
tures of Hodeyl. 

However, Thabit, or Ta’abbet-Shurran, 
as, in compliance with his Arab chroni- 
clers, I shall henceforth call him, became 
subsequently reconciled with his mother; 
and often when weary, or hard-pressed 
by pursuers, availed himself of the tem- 
porary repose and shelter of her tent. 
With his own tribe too, the men of 
Fahm, he always remained on friendly 
terms, though he took no part hence- 
forth in their public affairs ; nor was he 
regarded by them as entitled to their 
protection, much less assistance. But 
for all others whatever, he was simply 
an outlaw and a robber ; while the clan 
of Hodeyl, which he had early learned 
to hate on his stepfather’s account, was, 
his whole life through, the special object 
of his depredations, 

There is a region which, while it 
belongs to none of the three great pro- 
vinces of Western and Central Arabia— 
to Hejaz, that is, Nejd, or Yemen—yet 
forms a kind of junction-tract between 
them, and is in consequence traversed 
by most of the great Arab routes that 
lead from all directions to the old centre 
of commercial and social activity, the 
territory of Mecca. From the earliest 
times down to our own, this border- 
land has been a favourite resort of high- 
waymen; partly on account of the 
frequent opportunities of plunder 
afforded by passing travellers and cara- 
vans, partly from its own topographical 
peculiarities, which seem to mark it out 
as a fitting repair for brigands and out- 
laws. It is an intricate labyrinth of 
valleys, narrow and winding where 
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they first descend from the rugged 
ranges of Jebel Aseer on the west, 
but widening out as they approach the 
low level of the great desert or 
“Dahna’,” and assuming the form of 
long shallow gullies where they rise 
again towards the table-land of Nejd. 
Westward the hills are frequently 
wooded with “Ithel,” the Arabian 
tamarisk, with “ Rind,” or wild laurel, 
with “Sidr,” a pretty dwarf acacia, 
besides the spreading “ Markh,” and 
other large semi-tropical trees ; while 
under the shade of these coverts nume- 
rous wild animals make their lair: 
wolves, foxes, jackals, hyenas, and 
especially the small but ferocious Ara- 
bian panther, black-spotted on a light 
yellow ground, the terror of the herded 
gazelles, and sometimes of the hunter 
also. In other places the rocks are pre- 
cipitous, bare, and inaccessible to all 
but the wild goats that browse on the oc- 
casional tufts of thin grass or dwarf 
shrubs springing from their clefts. The 
valleys, where narrow, form water- 
courses in the rainy season; and even 
in the heats of mid-summer not unfre- 
quently shelter deep pools, protected 
from sun and wind by some overhang- 
ing rock: little patches too of cultiva- 
tion occur here and there, marking the 
permanent establishment of a few fami- 
lies, or a moderate stretch of green 
justifies the presence of some herdsmen’s 
tents. But nowhere do the conditions 
of the land allow of anything like real 
populousness ; and the abruptness of 
the local barriers tends to divide the 
scanty inhabitants into small, almost 
isolated clusters, while by the same fact 
it detains them in a state of semi-bar- 
barism, scarcely, if at all, affected by 
centuries of comparative civilization 
around. 

Further on however, where these 
valleys enter the “ Dahna’,” the pros- 
pect is dreary indeed: rock and sand, 
the latter light and ever shifting, the 
former abrupt and rugged, or spreading 
into miles of continuous stone-sheet ; 
the whole appearing much as the bot- 
tom of the ocean might possibly do 
were it upheaved and left exposed to 





the sun; an imagination not far re- 
moved, it may be, in this case, from the 
geological reality of things. But, jotted 
as at random through the waste, where 
least expected amid the utter seeming 
drought, and discoverable only by long 
practice and that intimacy with the 
desert which few but outlaws are likely 
to acquire, lie small pale green spots, 
marked out by the wild palm, the 
feathery ‘“Ithel,” and the tangled 
‘‘Semr” thorn. Here water is to be 
found when dug for at the depth of a 
few feet under earth ; here also is wood 
enough for the modest requirements of 
Arab cookery ; here the traveller may 
occasionally halt at mid-day or nightfall ; 
and here the robber, flying or pursuing, 
may take a few hours’ stolen repose. 

This is the land now known as El- 
Kora, Soleyyel, Bisha’, and Aftaj; a 
land long unchanged, and likely long 
to remain so, both in itself and in its 
inhabitants. 

On its outskirts west and north spread 
the pastures of Hodeyl, a tribe once 
numerous and powerful,and even now not 
only independent of, but actively hostile 
to, the powers that be ; to the south are 
the small but many villages of Bajeelah, 
a Yemenite or “’Arab” tribe, who, with 
others of their kindred, extend down 
to the frontiers of rich and populous 
Nejran ; to the east stretched, in Ta’- 
abbet-Shurran’s time, the vast encamp- 
ments of Temeen and ’Aamir, the chief 
of all the central “‘ Most’areb,” or “ ad- 
scititious” clans ; but these last are now 
crystallized into Wahhabee provinces. 

On all of these, now one, now the 
other, Ta’abbet-Shurran made his preda- 
tory attacks, disregardful alike of national 
alliance or enmity; sometimes alone, 
more often in company with other out- 
laws, to whom he acted as a temporary 
leader. Many of these raids have been 
recorded at great length by Arab chroni- 
clers, who have besides preserved to us 
the verses in which the robber-hero, not 
more modest in self-praise than the 
generality of poets, celebrated his own 
prowess. A few of these anecdotes, 
rendered as literally as may be, con- 
sistently with transferring, or at least 
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attempting to transfer, the vividness of 
the original Arab picture to the dis- 
similar canvas of the European mind 
—no easy task—will best illustrate the 
man and those amongst whom he 
lived. 

Once on a time he had led a band of 
fellow-brigands on an expedition directed 
against the herds and havings of the 
Benoo Hodeyl, not far from Ta’if. On 
their way the party passed beneath a 
precipice of great height; its face 
showed far up the entrance of a cavern, 
above which Ta’abbet-Shurran’s prac- 
tised eyes could detect a swarm of bees 
hovering. Now, wild honey—for art- 
made hives and tame bees were yet un- 
known—was the only substitute pos- 
sessed by the Arabs of those days for 
sugar, and ranked accordingly as a 
choice, almost indeed a necessary, 
dainty. Ta’abbet and his crew at once 
postponed their original design on sheep 
and camels in favour of this rarer booty; 
and by long and circuitous paths clam- 
bered up the mountain till they stood 
on its brow, right above the caverned 
cliff. Next, Ta’abbet tied a camel-rope 
round his waist, while his comrades 
made fast the other end to the stump of 
a tree, and, taking with him a couple of 
empty skins, allowed himself to be 
lowered against the mountain face, till 
he dangled opposite to the mouth of the 
cave, into which he then contrived to 
swing himself; much like Shakespeare’s 
samphire-gatherer, or a Norwegian in 
quest of sea-fowl. As he had conjec- 
tured, a large store of excellent honey 
had collected within the cavern, and 
he proceeded at his leisure to fill the 
skins he had brought with the desired 
prize, unsuspicious of any danger from 
without. But while he thus busied 
himself, some men of Hodeyl, who, 
hidden in the brushwood on the upper 
slope, had watched all these doings, 
suddenly rushed out on the associates 
of the Fahm brigand, and drove them 
off from their post. The Hodeylees, 
now masters of the position, began 
twitching the upper end of the rope 
that girdled Ta’abbet’s waist, and thus 
apprised him of an unfriendly presence. 


Without hesitation he cut the cord with 
his dagger, and then advancing to the 
mouth of the cave looked up. 

“Caught,” exclaimed his enemies. 

“Caught, indeed!” sneeringly re- 
peated Ta’abbet ; “that we have yet to 
see. Do you mean to take ransom and 
let me go unharmed ?” 

“No conditions with such as you,” 
they answered from above. 

** Aha! that is your game?” rejoined 
the robber ; “ you think that you have 
already caught me, and killed me, and 
eaten my honey too, which I have been 
at such pains to get, No, by God! that 
shall never be.” Thus saying, he brought 
the skins to the mouth of the hole, and 
poured out all the honey, so that it 
went trickling down the face of the 
precipice in their sight ; next he took 
the empty skins, honey-smeared as they 
were, and tied them tight against his 
breast and body; and then, while the 
men of Hodeyl stood looking on in 
stupid amazement, let himself slip feet 
foremost down the crag, with such dex- 
terity that in a few minutes he was safe 
at the bottom, some hundreds of yards 
below ; and long before his intended 
captors, descending by the ordinary 
path, had circled the mountain and 
reached the other side, was far away 
beyond all chance of pursuit. 

So brilliant an escape deserved to be 
commemorated by its hero in a spirited 
poem, from which I will quote a few 
lines :— 


** This my answer to the foemen, when alone 

I stood defenceless, 

Closed the paths behind, before me, in the 
hour of doubt and danger. 

‘Ts it thus the choice ye give me ? ransomed 
life, and scornful mercy ? 

These, or death ?—not two the offers ; one 
alone befits the freeman. 

Yet a third is mine, ye know not; reason 
scarce admits the venture ; 

Daring prompts it ; and the peril bids me 
test it to the utmost.’ 

Iron-hard the rocks, and ’neath them Death 
seeurely waits his victim ;— 

Harder than the rocks my breast ; and 
Death askance beholds my safety.” 


The image of Death enraged at his 
escape, like that of the Fates idly grin- 
ning, their occupation gone, over the 




















enemies he had slaughtered without 
biding their permission, was, it would 
seem, in Ta’abbet-Shurran’s wild fancy, 
more than a mere poetical figure of 
speech. For him—so the Arab narra- 
tive, half credulous, half sceptic, records 
—the desert was peopled with weird 
phantom shapes, all horrible, and befit- 
ting the guilty imaginings or companion- 
ship of a man of blood. 

Foremost among these was the 
“Ghowl,” a monster half flesh, half 
spirit ; tangible, yet ever changing its 
form ; endowed with speech and reason, 
but for evil only: hating man, and 
ever seeking his harm. It may not 
be amiss here to remark, that pre- 
Islamitic Arab spiritualism, in the 
metaphysical sense of the word, seems, 
like that of the Jews, to have been 
nearly if not quite exhausted by the 
sole conception of a Supreme Ruler ; all 
else, whatever is known among other 
races as soul, ghost, spectre, angel, de- 
mon, fairy, sprite, goblin, and so forth, 
was for them corporeal, or at best quasi- 
corporeal, and subject, though with 
certain appropriate modifications, to the 
principal conditions of animated matter, 
such as we experimentally reckon them. 
Nor was Mahomet himself, the Koran 
to witness, much ahead of his an- 
cestors in this respect. It is not till a 
later date, when Persian, Greek, and 
Tatar ideas had infiltrated the national 
mind, that anything like the Teuton, 
Celtic, or even Norse spirit appears 
among the phantasmagoria of Arab 
literature. As for the “ Ghowl,” that 
most popular of pre-Islamitic super- 
stitions, and the nearest approach to a 
genuine Arab “ devil,” it was, to com- 
plete its corporeality, male and female, 
and, though remarkably tenacious of 
life, mortal ; but when it happened at 
last to be killed, its carcase had the 
faculty—an annoying one for curious 
investigators—of disappearing altoge- 
ther, or of presenting at most the ap- 
pearance of a small piece of burnt leather, 
or some equally uninstructive substance. 
Masa’oodee, the author whose discursive 
work, the “‘ Golden Meadows,” has pro- 
cured him the over-flattering title of the 
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“Arab Herodotus,” speculates not quite 
unreasonably on the matter, and inclines 
to the opinion that the “ Ghowl” of old 
times was nothing else than some fero- 
cious and ill-favoured wild beast, pro- 
bably of the ape genus, rarely met with, 
and exaggerated by excited imaginations 
into a demon. Thus much is certain, 
that in proportion as Arab records ap- 
proach an era of increased population 
and of freer intercourse between pro- 
vince and province, the “ Ghowl” be- 
comes less frequent, and ultimately 
disappears altogether ; while more spi- 
ritual conceptions, such as “ Jinn,” 
“Hatif” or Banshee, “’Ayid” or 
“ haunting-ghost,” and the like, take 
its place. However, even at the present 
day, the inhabitants of Beja’ on the 
Nubian frontier, and the negroes of 
Kordofan and Darfoor, have the good 
fortune to retain their “ Ghowls”— 
“Kotrobs” they call them—of the 
genuine Arab kind, perhaps their go- 
rillas, 

But in Ta’abbet’s epoch the “‘ Ghow],” 
whether demon, ape, or fancy, was no 
rarity ; and a night-long duel between 
the great robber and one of these unami- 
able beings in the dreary valley of 
Roha-Batan, near Kalaat-Bisha’, a few 
days’ journey to the south-east of Mecca, 
may at least claim what authenticity 
Ta’abbet-Shurran’s own verses can give 
it. The curiosity of the record, almost 
unique of its kind in its completeness, 
may serve to excuse the childishness of 
the subject. 


** O bear ye the tidings to all of my clan, 
The wondrous encounter in Rolia’s lone dell, 
The fiend-guarded land, where the Ghowl 
of the waste 
In horror and blackness contested my path. 
I said, ‘ We are kinsmates, our fortunes are 


one, 
Thou and I; why assail me? in peace get 
thee gone.’ 
It spoke not, but darted to rend me; I 
turned, 
i in my hand the keen falchion of 
emen ; 


Then fearless I struck, and the spectre be- 
fore me 

Lay shapeless and prone on the earth at 
my feet. 

‘Depart,’ so it groaned; but I answered, 
* Await, 
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Not threats can avail thee, nor guile set thee 


free.’ 
Slow wore the long night as I grappled the 
foe, 


Till morning should show me what darkness 
concealed. 
Then gleamed to the dawn the green fire of 


its eye, 

The jaws of the panther, the snake’s cloven 
tongue ; 

Distorted the foot ;—who the monster would 
know 


May seek where I sought it, and find where 
I found.” 


This last-mentioned diabolical peculiarity, 
the distorted or cloven foot, reappears 
in every Arab or negro tale of the kind, 
from the earliest to the latest. By what 
law of analogy or derivation this pecu- 
liar feature has been selected to identify 
the embodied power of evil in the 
popular myths of almost every, if not of 
every nation, Turanian, Aryan, Celtic, 
or “Semitic,” is a question to which 
Mr. Tylor alone can perhaps supply a 
satisfactory answer. 

So far, however, as daring and violence 
carried to an almost preternatural degree 
are concerned, Ta’abbet-Shurran himself 
seems to have deserved a place among 
the worst ghowls of his day. I pass 
over the long list of plundering excur- 
sions that fill page after page of Aboo-l- 
Faraj, his best chronicler, with lances, 
swords, and blood ; nor need his adven- 


tures in the southern “ valley of tigers,” 
where, out of sheer bravado, he passed 
the night unarmed and alone, nor his 
cattle-drivings in Nejd, nor his ven- 
geance on the chiefs of Bajeelah, who 
had, treacherously enough, attempted to 
poison him, be here related in detail. 
* What on earth do you want with the 
doings of Ta’abbet-Shurran?” said his 
own tribesmen of Fahm, some five cen- 
turies later, to the inquisitive ’Omar-esh- 
Sheybanee, an annalist of some note, 
when he paid them a visit in their 
remote encampments, on purpose to 
learn what memories the clan might 
still retain of their equivocal hero ; “do 
you too want to set up for a highway- 
man?” An answer not wholly without 
amoral. Nor need we wonder if, where 
such was the general feeling, Ta’abbet- 
Shurran, however distinguished for per- 
sonal bravery and poetical talent, was 
yet, in spite of these recommendations, 
ordinarily so attractive, no favourite 
with those whose goodwill should have 
been the best reward of his exploits, 
the fair ones of the land ; nay, he has 
himself handed down to us in verse the 
refusal with which a Nedjee girl of high 
birth met his proposals of marriage ; 
though he consoles himself with the 
ungallant reflection that after all he was 
perhaps too good for her. 


Conclusion in the next Number. 





WALTER SCOTT AND BURNS. 


I po not think the following verses 
have ever been published; they were 
given to me many years ago by a son 
of Sir Walter Scott’s valued friend, 
Mr. Robert Shortrede, of Jedburgh, 
with the following account of the 
circumstances under which they were 
written :— 

Mr. Shortrede went one day into his 
sitting-room, where Sir Walter was 
waiting for him, and found Sir Walter 
with a volume of Burns in his hand, 
reading the letter which contained the 
famous lines of Bruce’s address to his 
men before Bannockburn. As he closed 
the volume, Sir Walter said : “I always 


thought that the opening of those 
beautiful lines, as you read them by 
themselves, was too abrupt, and that if 
Burns had not sent them in a letter to 
a friend, he would have introduced 
them with some sort of description of 
the scene, or of the circumstances under 
which they were spoken.” 

Mr. Shortrede at first questioned the 
soundness of this criticism, but after 
some discussion, asked what kind of 
introduction his friend would have? 
Sir Walter rejoined, “ Why, something 
of this kind,”—and taking a pencil, 
wrote on the fly-leaf of the volume of 
Burns the following lines :— 


“ By Bannockburn proud Edward lay ; 
The Scots they were na far away, 
Just waiting for the break o’ day, 

To show them which were best. 
The sun rose o’er the purple heath, 
And lighted up the field of death ; 
When Bruce wi’ soul-inspiring breath 

His soldiers thus addrest :— 


“ ¢Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,’ &c.” 


H. Bartte G. Frere. 





